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W}HE eyes of dreaming Fancy fall 

# ‘ On ivied tower and moss-grown wall, 

And straightway o’er the unlovely 
Past 


The glamour of Romance is cast. 


Forth from the high portcullised gate 


The knights and damsels ride in state, 
The white plumes nod, the rich robes 
gleam, 


Mail flashes like a sunlit stream. 
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And all that sordid story mean, 


The sins, the sufferings that have 


been, 

The lifelong dungeons dark and 
foul, 

The tortured limbs, the famished 
soul, 


Fade from the self-deluded 
mind, 

And eyes by wayward Fancy 
blind, 

Till of the crime, the blood, 
the pain, 

No faintest memories remain. 
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FROM A RUINED TOWER. 





Ah! wayward Fancy, turn from 
these 

Fond dreams and bootless fan- 
tasies, 

Upon the living, not the dead, 

Are golden rays of noontide 
shed. 


The lives to-day of small and 
great 

March onward to a nobler fate ; 

Hopes brighter, darker fears 
they hold, 

Than those imperfect days of 

old. 
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The Present’s wider, fuller 
life, 

Its loftier aims, its keener 
strife, 

Can deeper touch the yearn- 
ing heart 


To higher song and truer art. 
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And fairer still and nobler far 

The glimpses of the Future are: 

The race transfigured, wrong re- 
dressed, 


Creation tending towards the Best. 


While queenly Knowledge, thronéd 


fair, 
Mistress alike of Earth and Air, 
Crowned with a diadem of Peace, 
Watches her boundless realms in- 


crease. 
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Turn, wayward Fancy, turn thine 
eye 

From these false tales of chivalry ; 

The Night is past, the Day begun, 

Salute, acclaim the ascending Sun. 


Lewis Morris. 
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HE Gregory Gasper, or, as the Lascars 

insisted on calling her, the Gir 

Girt Gaspa, hound from Calcutta 

to Rangoon and the Straits, had injured her 

machinery, and was now going, as it were, 

on one leg, and going very lamely, across 

the Bay of Bengal. We had got into a dead 

calm. ‘The sea and the sky fused into each 

other in the horizon, and the water around 

us was as molten glass, parting sluggishly before the bows of the ship, instead of 
dancing back in a creamy foam. 

“ By Jove!” said Sladen, as he leaned over the side and watched the lazy brown 
swell lounge backward from our course, “this zs a dirty bit of water: that wave 
should have had a white head to it. I believe we’ve got into a sea of flat beer.” 

“We've got to go to Rangoon for hospital, and this is the outwater of the 
Irawadi,” said a passenger from his seat. ‘“ We can’t be more than sixty miles from 
the coast, and an Irawadi flood shoots its slime out quite as far as that.” 

“T prefer to think it’s flat ale. It’s too hot to go into physical geography, 
Burgess”; and Sladen, flinging the half-burnt stump of his cheroot overboard, 
joined us who sat in torpid silence. The heat was intense. We had tried every 
known way to kill time, and failed. 

The small excitement of the morning, caused by a shoal of turtles drifting by 
solemnly, had passed. ‘They looked like so many inverted earthen pots in the 
water, and we had wasted about fifty of the ship’s snider cartridges on them, until, 
finally, they floated out of range and sight, unhurt and safe. ‘Then an Indian Marine 
vessel passed us in the offing, and there was a hot discussion between Sladen 
and myself whether it was the Warren Hastings or the Lord Clive. We appealed 
to the captain, who, being a member of the Royal Naval Reserve, looked with 
profound scorn on the Indian Marine. He scarcely deigned to glance at the ship 
as he grunted out: 

“Qh, it’s one of those damned cockroach navy boats: it’s that old tub the 
Lord Clive,” and he walked off to the bridge. Ten minutes afterwards we lost the 
grey sides of the old tub in the grey of the sea, and a dark line of smoke running 
from east to west was the only sign of the Lord Clive, as she steamed through the 
dead calm at fourteen knots an hour. Then we tried nap, we adventured at loo, 
and we bluffed at poker. There was no balm in them, and Sladen twice: held a 
flush sequence of hearts. ‘Therefore we sat moody and silent, some of us too sleepy 
even to smoke. 

It was at this moment that the skipper rejoined us, and behind him came his 
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“<1'll tell you a story, however.’’ 


stout Madrassee butler, with a tray full of long glasses, in which the ice chinked 
pleasantly. 

“Drink, boys!” he said, settling himself in the special chair reserved for him. 
“Tt’s the chief's watch, and I’ve brought you a particular brew, as you seem dull 
and lonesome, so to speak.” 

It was a particular brew, and we sucked at it lovingly through the long amber 
straws. 

“Ha!” said the skipper, “I thought that would stiffen your backbones. Phew! 
it is hot!” and he mopped his face with a huge handkerchief. 

Sladen burst out: “ We’ve got absolutely on the hump. Somebody do something 
to kill time. Can’t some of you fellows tell a stury? Any lie will do! Come, 
Captain!” 

“No, no!” said the skipper. “I’m the senior officer here, and speak last. 
Here’s Mr. Burgess: he’s been in all sorts of uncanny places, and should be able 
to tell us something. I put the call on him—so heave away.” 

Burgess, the man who had spoken about the outwater of the Irawadi, leaned 
back for a moment in his chair, with half-closed eyes. He was a short, squarely- 
built man, very sunburnt, with mouth and chin hidden by the growth of a large 
moustache and beard. There was nothing particular in his appearance; yet in 
following his calling—that of an orchid-hunter—he had been to strange places and 
seen strange things. Sladen, who knew him well, hinted darkly that he had traversed 
unknown tracts of country, had hobnobbed with cannibals, and held his life in 
his hands for the past thirty years, 
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“You've hit on the very man, Captain,” said Sladen. ‘“ Now, Burgess, tell us 
how you found the snake-orchid, and sold it to a duchess for a thousand pounds, 
You promised to tell me the story one day, you remember ?” 

“ That’s too long. [I'll tell you a story, however”; and Burgess lifted up his drink, 
took a pull at it, and, picking up the straw that leaned back in a helpless manner 
against the edge of the glass, began twisting it round his fingers as he spoke. 

“ All this happened many years ago re 

“When flowers and birds could talk,” interrupted the Boy; and Burgess, turning 
on him, said slowly: “Flowers and birds can talk zow. When you are older you 
will understand.” 

The Boy looked down a little abashed, and Burgess continued: “I am afraid 
to say how many years ago I first went to Burma. I was as poor as a rat, 
and things had panned out badly for me. Rangoon then was not the Rangoon 
of to-day, and the old king Min-Doon Min, who succeeded to the throne after 
the war, was still almost all-powerful. He was not a bad fellow, and I once 
did a roaring trade with him at Mandalay: exchanged fifty packets of coloured 
candles for fifty pigeon’s-blood rubies. They had a big illumination at the palace 
that night, and I only narrowly escaped being made a member of the cabinet. I, 
however, got the right of travelling through his majesty’s dominions, wherever and 
whenever I pleased ; but the chief queen made it a condition that I should supply 
no more coloured candles. She preferred the rubies; and I fancy old Min-Doon 
Min must have had a bad time of it, for the queen was as remarkable for 
her thrift as for her tongue. She was as close as that”—Burgess held up a 
square brown fist before us, and, as he did so, I noticed the white line of a scar 
running across it, below the knuckles, from thumb to little finger. He caught 
my eye resting on it, and laughingly said: “It’s a seal of the kind friends I 
have in Kinnabalu. But to resume, as the story-books say. All this about Min- 
Doon is a ‘divarsion,’ and I’ll go back to the point when I found myself first at 
Rangoon, with all my wardrobe on my back, and a two-dollar bill in my pocket. 
After drifting about for some time, I got employment in a rice-shipping firm, and 
set myself to work to learn the language. In about a year I could speak it well, 
and, having got promotion in the firm, felt myself on the high road to fortune. It 
was hard work: the boss knew the value of every penny he spent, and took every 
ounce he could out of his men.” 

“ Bosses are cut out of the same pattern even now,” murmured the Boy. “The 
breed don’t seem to improve.” 

Burgess took no notice of the interruption, but went on: “I was finally placed 
in charge of some work at Syriam; and a little misfortune happened—my overman 
died. It was rather a job to get another. Men were not easily picked up in those 
days. But at last I unearthed one, or rather he unearthed himself. He _ hailed 
from the States, and described himself as a Kentucky man—the real ‘half-horse, 
half-alligator’ breed. I asked no questions, but set him to work, and reported to 
the boss, who said ‘All right.’ The new man seemed to be a gem: he turned up 
regularly, stayed till all hours, and never spared himself. He was a great lanky 
fellow, with dark hair, and eyes so palely grey that they seemed almost white. 
They gave him an odd appearance ; but, as good looks were not a qualification in 
our business, it did not matter much what he was like. He had been a miner, 
and had also been to sea, and knew how to obey an order at the double. One 
day he suddenly looked up from his table—we sat in the same room--and asked 
if I had heard of treasure ever being buried in or near old pagodas. 

“«Every one hears such stories,’ I answered ; ‘but why do you ask?’ 
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*¢ Wal,’ he went on, in his slow drawl, ‘I’ve bin 
readin’ ez haow a Portugee called Brito, or some sich 
name, did a little bit of piracy in these hyar parts, 
until his games were stopped by the local Jedge 
Lynch. ‘They ran a stick through him, as the Burmese 
do now to a dried duck.’ 

“¢What’s that got to do with buried treasure ?’ 

“You air smart! This Brito, before his luck 
petered out, had a pow’ful soothin’ time of it with 
the junks an’ pagodas, and poongyies, as they call 
their clergy. Guess he didn’t lay round hyar for 
nuthin’, an’ if all ve heard be true, vermilion isn’t 
the name for the paint he put on the squint eyes.’ 

“oe But——’ 

“He put up his hand. ‘So long. I’m thinkin’ 
that, ef I’d a smart pard—one who saveyed their lingo 
—we might strike a lead of luck.’ 

“T was always a bit of a roving character, and 
fond of a little adventure, so that the conversation 
interested me ; still, however, I objected, more with a 
desire to see how much Stevens, as he called himself, 
knew than anything else. 

“*See thar,’ he said, pulling out a map from his 
drawer and unrolling it on the table. ‘See thar! 
This is where Brito and his crowd were,’ and he laid a 
long forefinger on the mouths of the Irawadi. ‘When 
they bested him, the Burmese got little or nuthin’ back. 
I want a pard—one who knows the lingo, an’ is a white man. You set me up 
when I’d struck bed rock; an’ I says to myself, Wal, this ’ere zs a white man. Ef 
ever Hake Stevens gets a pile, it’s to be halves. The pile’s thar—will you jine?’ 

“He stood up, and put his hand on my shoulder. It really wasn’t good enough. 
Stevens had simply got hold of a very ordinary legend after all, and I laughed 
back, ‘You’ll make more out of a rice-boom, Stevens, some day, than ever you 
will out of Brito’s treasure.’ He rolled up the map and put it back into his 
drawer. 

“<«T’ve done the squar’ thing by you, pard,’ he said. ‘No one can deny ez I 
haven’t done the squar’ by you.’ 

“* Of course,’ I answered, and turned to my duties. From that time, however, 
Stevens seemed to be able to think of nothing but his imaginary treasure. Some 
days afterwards he did not come to work, and the following day we got an ill-spelt 
letter, resigning his post, and asking that the money due to him should be sent to 
a certain address. We paid up, and got a Chinaman in his place.” 

“Tn a short time the Chinaman will be doing everybody’s work in Burma,” 
said Sladen. “ Hand over the baccy, please, Captain.” 

The skipper flung Sladen a black rubber tobacco pouch, and Burgess, in this 
interlude, finished his glass. 

“T clean forgot all about Stevens, when one evening, as I was sitting in my 
rooms over a pipe, my servant told me some one wished to see me. I told the 
man to admit him, and Stevens came in. He seemed fairly well off; but was, if 
possible, a trifle thinner than when I last saw him. He shook me by the hand, 
disjointed himself like a fishing-rod, and sank into a chair, 


“He hailed from the States.” 
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«Wal, pard, will you jine ?’ 

“Still at the old game, Stevens? No, I don’t think I'll join ona fool’s search 
like that.’ 

“<Fool’s search, you call it. Very wal, let it be naow; but I want you to 
come with me this evening to an entertainment. It’s a sort of swarrey; but I 
guess ez we'll be the only guests.’ 

*** Have a whiskey first ?’ 

“«T guess ez haow a wet won’t hurt,’ and he poured himself out a glass from 
the bottle—we weren’t up to decanters in Burma then. 

*“T thought I might as well go, and, having made up my mind, we were walking 
down the street in the next ten minutes. Rangoon was not laid out in squares 
as it is now, with each street numbered, so that losing your way is an impossibility. 
Well as I knew the place, I found that Hake Stevens was aware of short cuts and 
bye-lanes which I had never seen before. We entered the Chinese quarter. It 
was a feast-day for John, and the street was alight with paper lanterns: dragons, 
serpents, globes, and tortoises swung to and fro in all manner of colours. Here 
a green dragon went open-mouthed at a yellow serpent, there an amber tortoise 
swung in a circle of crimson-and-blue globes. We passed a joss house, where 
there was an illuminated inscription to the effect that enlightenment finds its way 
even amongst the outer barbarians, and, turning to the left, much where Twenty- 
seven Street is now—a fire wiped out all that part of Rangoon years ago—went up 
a gully, and finally stopped before a small shop. Sitting in a cane chair in the 
doorway was a short man, so enormously stout that he was almost globular. ‘Is 
he in?’ asked Stevens, in English ; and the man, with his teeth closed on the stem 
of the opium pipe he smoked, answered ‘Yess,’ or rather hissed the words between 
his lips. We passed by him with some little difficulty, for he made no effort to 
move, and, ascending a rickety staircase, entered a small room, dimly lighted by a 
cheap kerosene lamp. In one corner of the room an old man was seated. He 
rose as we entered, and saluted us. 

“¢This is the host,’ and Stevens waved his hand in introduction. ‘But he 
knows only about six words of English, and I know nothing of his derned lip, so 
you see my new pard an’ I cayn’t very well exchange confidences.’ 

“T confess to a feeling of utter disappointment when I saw what we had come 
to; but there was no use in saying anything. ‘Who is he? How did you get to 
know him?’ I asked Stevens. He closed an eyebrow over one of his white-grey 
eyes with a portentous wink. 

“¢That, pard, is one of the secrets of the past. We hev the future before us.’ 

“T never could quite make Stevens out. He spoke the most obtrusive Yankee ; 
yet with turns of expression which at times induced me to think he was playing 
a part. 

“Very well,’ I laughed, ‘I don’t want to look back; but may I ask what is the 
entertainment this gentleman has provided for us?’ 

“* Wal,’ replied Stevens, ‘ he’s just one of their medicine-men: goes off to sleep, 
and then tells you all about everything. I’m goin’ to lay round for him to tell us 
where Brito’s pile is. Spirit-rappin’ does strange things in my country, an’ I don’t 
see ez how this old cuss moutn’t be of help.’ 

“ The old tack again!—I resigned myself to fate. There is no use in going into 
preliminaries. Stevens stated what he wanted, and I explained fully and clearly 
what was required. We then paid our fee, which the old gentleman wrapped up 
for security in a corner of the saffron sash he wore round his head, and told us 
to sit down before him. ‘Then he stripped himself to the waist—there wasn’t much 
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47 will show you what you want.’” 


to remove—-and spread a square of white cloth on the floor; on this he placed a 
mirror, brought the light close to the mirror, and then settled himself cross-legged 


before his arrangement of mirror and light. 
coe 


Listen!’ he said in Burmese. ‘I have given my word, and will show you what 
you want; but you must not speak, and you must follow my directions implicitly.’ 

“T translated to Stevens, who willingly agreed. 

“Now shut your eyes.’ 

“We did so, and I felt his hands passing over my face. Then something cold 
touched my forehead, leaving a sensation much like that caused by a menthol crystal. 
A moment after a subtle odour filled the room—an odour indescribably sweet and 
heavy, the effect of which on me was to make me feel giddy. 

“*QOpen your eyes!’ 

“T almost started, for the words were spoken in the purest English. We obeyed, 
and found the room full of a pale blue vapour. The lamp had gone out; but the 
mirror was instinct with light, and threw a halo around it, showing the dim outline 
of the sorcerer crouched low down with his face between his hands. 

‘**'Look !? 

“Phe voice seemed to come from all parts of the room at once, and Stevens’ 
hand clutched on to my shoulder, the fingers gripping in like a vice. We bent 
over the glass, and saw reflected in it, not our own faces, but a wide creek, over- 
hung by forest on each side, and a row of six colossal images of Buddha, or Gautamas 
as they are called, lining one of the banks. Whilst we looked on this silent scene, 
a boat with a couple of native oarsmen came round the elbow of the creek. In 
the stern sat a man in an old-fashioned dress, with a cuirass on; and as the boat 
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grounded lightly near the figure of the largest Gautama, he leaped actively to land, 
holding up from the ground a long, basket-hilted rapier. The two men followed, 
bearing with them an iron-bound chest, and laid it at the feet of the biggest Gautama ; 
then returning to the boat, they brought picks therefrom, and began to dig, the 
man with the rapier standing over them, resting on the hilt of his sword. They dug 
away under the foot of the idol, and finally concluded they had gone far enough. 
The chief examined their work, and some words passed. We saw the lips moving, 
but heard nothing. The box was buried carefully, and the stones and earth put 
back, so as to remove all traces of the hiding-place of the treasure. Some further 
directions were given, and one of the two natives stooped as if to throw some 
brushwood over the spot. The next moment the rapier passed through his body. 
He twisted himself double, and rolled over dead. The other turned to flee, but 
there was a flash, a small curl of blue and grey smoke, and he fell forward on his 
face into the water and sank. ‘The cavalier, still holding the pistol in his hand, 
went up to the first man. ‘There was no doubt he was dead ; so the Don put back 
his pistol, wiped his sword carefully with a handful of grass, and returned it to its 
scabbard ; then he dragged the body to the creek and flung it in. After that he 
gave a last look at the foot of the Gautama, and, jumping into the boat, began to 
paddle himself away. 

“*Dead men tell no tales.’ The words seemed to burst from Stevens. Instantly 
there was a blinding flash, and when we recovered ourselves the room was as before. 
The cloth and mirror had gone, and the old sorcerer was seated on his stool in 
the corner of the room, the lamp burning dimly beside him. 

“*' You spoke,’ he said. ‘I can do no more.’ 

“T looked at Stevens reproachfully, and he understood. His face was very pale, 
and his lips blue with excitement. After a little he recovered himself, and said, with 
a shake of eagerness in his voice: 

*“*Cayn’t this old cuss start fresh, an’ give us another run?’ 

“*T can do nothing,’ replied the man to my inquiry. ‘You must go now.’ 

“We turned to depart, and when we got into the street Stevens said to me: 
*T’ll see you home. I’m afraid I busted the show.’ 

“¢T’m afraid you have; but it’s no use crying over spilt milk.’ 

“Stevens made no answer, and we walked back to my rooms without saying a 
word. At the door he left me abruptly, refusing all offers to come in. Once in 
my rooms, I tried to think out the matter, but gave it up and went to bed. Sleep 
wouldn’t come, so I lay awake the whole night, picturing to myself over and over 
again the grim scene I had seen enacted in the mirror. ‘lowards morning I dropped 
into a troubled sleep, and awoke rather late. I got out of bed thinking that the 
events of the past night were, after all, nothing more than a dream; but it all 
came back to me. When I went down to breakfast I found Stevens waiting for 
me, and he pressed me earnestly to join him in a search for the place we had seen 
in the looking-glass. I was in an irritable mood. ‘Great Scott!’ I said, ‘can’t 
you see that all this is only a conjurer’s trick? How many thousand Gautamas are 
there in Burma? Are you going to dig them all up?’ 

*¢ Some men don’t know their luck, pard,’ he said, as he left me; and, although 
I thought of him sometimes, I never heard anything more of him for a long time. 

“A run of bad luck came now, and the boss suspended payment—went bung, 
in fact—and I was thrown on my beam ends. I had something in the stocking, 
though; and it was about this time that my thoughts kept turning continually 
towards the orchid trade. It first struck me in this way: A friend of mine 
had written from home, pointing out that a demand had arisen for orchids; and 
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the small supply I sent was sold on such favourable terms that I was seriously 
considering a larger venture. I thought the matter over, and one evening after 
dinner determined to give it a final consideration. So I lit my pipe, and strolled 
out towards the jetties—a favourite walk of mine. It was bright moonlight; and 
I walked up and down the planking, more and more resolved at every turn I took 
to decide upon the orchid business. 

“ At one end of the jetty there was a crane that stretched out its arm in a how- 
de-do sort of manner to the river below it. I walked up to it with idle curiosity, 
and when I came close, saw the figure of a European, apparently fast asleep, near 
the carriage of the crane. A common ‘drunk’ or a loafer, I thought to myself— 
when the figure rose to a sitting posture, and, as the moonlight shone on its face, 
I could not make a mistake. 

“ «Stevens !’ I said. 

“Wal; pard?’ and Hake Stevens, without another word, rose up and stood 
before me. 

“T saw at a glance that he was in rags, and that about the third of one stockingless 
foot was protruding in an easy manner from his boot ; the other boot seemed more 
or less wearable. Stevens had a habit of walking with a lurch to his left—heeling 
over to port, as it were—which accounted for the fact I observed. 

“* Why,’ I said, putting my hand on his shoulder, “how has it come to this? 
Why didn’t you come to me?’ 

“¢* Have you got a smoke ?’ he asked. 

“For answer I handed him my baccy pouch, and he loaded an old pipe. 

“* Light-o !’ 


“T struck a vesta, and handed it to him. By the flare of it I could see him 
very white and starved. 

“* Now,’ I added, ‘you come straight home with me.’ 

“* Guess ez haow I was making tracks thar, when I broke down, an’ had to heave 
to. I hev found it this time. See hyar.’ 


“¢ First come home with me, and then you can tell me all about it. I won’t 


hear a word till you’ve had something to eat and a rest.’ 

“Tt was only a few minutes’ walk to my rooms ; but I had to half carry Stevens 
there. Those were the days when cabs were unknown, remember. As soon as we 
arrived, 1 told my boy to raise supper; and in the meantime Stevens had a stiff 
whiskey, a bath, and changed into some of my things. He looked a figure of fun 
as he came out, with about a yard of lean leg and leaner arm sticking out of the 
things I’d given him. But, Lord! you should have seen him wolf the cold meat 
and pickles! When he’d done, I was for just marching him straight to bed. But, 
no: he was determined to tell me his story; so I let him run his course. 

“* Pard,’ he said, ‘when I busted the caboodle that night, an’ left you, I said 
to myself: “ Hake Stevens, you chowder-headed clam, you jest make this level; 
you've done an all-fired foolish thing, an’ now you’ve got ter eat yer leek.” The 
next mornin’ I gave you another try, but you wouldn’t rise to it ; so I went off 
an’ took a passage to Henzada. It was all in the low countries that Brito was, 
an’ I determined to work the thing in squars—work every inch of it, ef it took me 
a hundred years, until I found thet creek with the images. I got to Henzada in 
a rice boat; then I pulled out my map, marked my squars, an’ set to work. I 
bought a paddle canoe, an’ blazed every creek I went up. I made up my mind 
ez I should work down’erds from Henzada, ez thet was the furthest point old Brito 
struck. I cal’clated thet ef he was hard pressed, an’ the Burmee squint-eyes were 
gettin’ the jamb on him, he would lay fur to hide his greenbacks ez far from his 
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“41 saw the six big imeges all in a row.’” 


usual bars ez possible. Wal, I worked those creeks up an’ down, night an’ day, 
gettin’ what I could out of the villagers on payment, an’ when the dollars ran out, 
got it without payment. Snakes! How the squitters fed on me! An’ I was a’most 
so starved thet, ef I could on’y hev managed it, I’d hev fed on them like a fish, 
an’ got some of myself back agen. Wal, it woke snakes when they found I swooped 
down on their cokynut plantations, and one thing and another; but a freeborn 
American ain’t goin’ fur to starve when these hyar yeller Burmans gits their bellies full. 
The local sheriff and his posse turned out, an’ thar was a vigilance committee behind 
every tree. Shootin’ was not in my line, unless forced to; so I skedaddled, an’ they 
after me. It was a tight race, an’ I was so weak I felt I could hardly hold out ; so 
I thought I’d better take to land. I shot the canoe under some branches, an’, to 
my surprise, found they overhung an’ concealed a small passage, hardly wide enough 
for two canoes abreast. Up this I went: it was easier goin’ than walkin’ through the 
thorns. After about four hcurs of shovin’ through slime, it widened out; an’ then, 
turnin’ a great clump of bamboos, I swung round to my right—an’ what do you 
think I saw?’ 

“He stretched his hand out to me, and the grey of his eyes seemed absolutely 
to whiten. 

“<Ez I live, I saw the six big images all in a row, each one bigger than the 
other; an’ they war smilin’ across the creek, as they smiled when Brito buried 
his treasure thar, an’ God knows how many years before. I ran the boat ashore, 
jumped off, an’ patted the big idol’s knee—couldn’t reach further up; an’ then I 
came back to find you. The gold lies thar, pard, an’ we are made men: it’s thar, 
I say. Come back with me; share an’ share alike—hands on it.’ 

“His voice cracked as he brought his story to this abrupt close; and I said 
nothing, but shook his outstretched hand. 
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** When can we start?’ he asked. 

** You must pull yourself together a bit, Stevens, before we do anything of 
the kind.’ 

“Then I told him briefly how I was a free man, and able to go where I listed ; 
and that, as I could combine my first essay in orchid-hunting with the search for 
Brito’s treasure, I didn’t care how soon I went. But it could not be until Stevens 
was better able to travel, as the rains were coming on, and further exposure might 
mean death to him. 

“¢ And now,’ I said, ‘ you’d better turn in and have a snooze. I’m a bit sleepy 
myself.’ 

“With that he got up and shambled off to bed. The next morning he was in 
a high fever, and it was some time before he was right again. At length he said 
he was once more fit ‘to fight his weight in wild cats.’ He wasn’t by any means 
that: he was still weak, and not able to face any great hardship; but enforced 
idleness was sending the man mad, and I thought we’d better make a start. I did 
not mean to go in for any particular roughing it. It was only subsequently that 
I learned what sort of music an orchid-hunter has to face.” 

Burgess stopped for a moment, and pointed his finger at the Boy, who lay flat 
on his back, sound asleep, with his lower jaw open. 

“Tf you're feeling like that, I’ll reel up.” 

“Go ahead,” said the skipper: “if you've done nothing else you’ve quieted that 
young limb for the present, and we owe you a vote of thanks for that.” 

“Go on, Burgess,” said Sladen : “ you’ve burnt your ships now, and can’t go back.” 

The man laughed—a pleasant, low laugh, that was good to hear. 

“Very well—I’ll go on. I totted up my savings, and found I could fairly risk 
the venture. We made arrangements to go to Henzada first, and the passage was 
done in a big rice boat: there was no flotilla company in those days. We simply 
crawled to our destination, and I was pretty sick of the journey. It nearly drove 
Stevens mad, however; he fretted and fumed until I almost thought he’d be ill 
again. Whenever we could stop, we did; and I collected as many orchids as I 
could. Heavens! the rubbish I picked up in those days! Stevens did nothing 
but swear at the serang and pore over the notes in his pocket-book. He got into 
a way of repeating the notes in his book aloud. ‘Third turnin’ to the right, first 
to the left, three big jack trees, and then the passage.’ He was learning his notes 
by heart, he said, in case anything happened. 

“When we reached Henzada, a difficulty arose which we should have foreseen. 
Stevens was recognised, and his late visit only too well remembered. The result 
was trouble; but the Myook-~-there was only a Myook there in those days—was 
open to argument, backed up with palm oil, and Stevens was let off with a fine. 
Of course I paid, and was correspondingly sorry for myself; but we’d gone too far 
now to recede. We bought a boat—or rather I did—hired a couple of men to 
help, and started. Stevens had selected some good picks at Rangoon, and these 
formed a not unimportant item of our outfit. In three days we reached a big creek. 

“*Tt was hyar that I cut from those Injuns on the war-path,’ said Stevens, ‘and 
we cayn't be mor’n a mile from the gully—we should be there by nightfall.’ 

“Tt was noonday, almost as hot as it is now, and I was snoozing comfortably, 
when I heard Stevens shout : 

“*Hyar we are, pard—wake up!’ 

“The boat swung lightly round, and shot under the overhanging branches of a 
large jack tree as he spoke, and I had to stoop very low to save my head. Stevens 
was trembling with excitement. 
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“*Tn thar,’ he called out—‘tell them to steer in thar, an’ then right ahead.’ 
He pointed to a small opening, about three feet wide, up which a long straight cut 
of water extended. We got the boat in with some little trouble, and then slipped 
along easily. The cut was as straight as a canal, overhung on each side with a 
heavy undergrowth. As we went deeper into the forest this undergrowth became 
less, and finally almost ceased. Every yard of our advance took us amongst trees 
which grew more gigantic as we went on. Some of the trees were splendid, going 
up fifty or sixty feet before throwing out a single branch; and the bamboos—I never 
saw such bamboos. As we continued our course it became darker and darker, until 
we entered the blackest bit of forest I ever saw. We could hear the drip of the 
dew from leaf to leaf. The few rays of sunlight that straggled in fell in level bars 
on the green of the leaves, shadowing the dim outlines of the long colonnades of 
tree trunks, and occasionally lighting up the splendour of some rare orchid in full 
bloom. A hundred times I wanted to stop and collect specimens, but Stevens would 
not hear of it. 

“No, no, old pard! let’s get on. We'll come back hyar in our steam yacht, 
an’ you can then root away for etarnity. We're on the right trail, an’ in ten hours— 
my God! I cayn’t think ez how your mind can turn to roots now.’ 

“T was a little surprised myself; but the love of these flowers was in me, and 
not all the gold in Asia could stop that. In this way we travelled for about four 
hours ; and then towards evening a broad band of daylight spread suddenly before 
us, and, almost before I was aware of it, we were out of the long, snake-like cutting, 
and, turning a magnificent clump of bamboos, came upon a wide stretch of 
water. 

“<«There they air!’ said Stevens. 

“There they were—six huge statues—standing in a row on the edge of the inland 
lake, each colossal image larger than the other, all with their faces set towards the 
west. It was almost sunset, and the sky was aflame with colour, which was reflected 
back by the water, over which the Gautamas looked in serene peace. There was 
not a sound except the soft murmuring of the breeze amongst the tree tops. As I 
live, it was the place we had seen in the mirror, and for a moment that tragedy of 
the past came before me in all its clearness—and I was in dreamland. 

** Wal, pard! Struck ile at last.’ 

“The sound of Stevens’ voice came to me as from a far distance. In the 
sunlit haze before me I saw the Don paddling his boat away, his long black 
moustaches lifted with the snarling laugh he had laughed, when he hid his treasure 
so that no man could tell. 

“The boat grounded softly, and Stevens shook me by the shoulder. 

*“* Wake up, old hoss !—wake up!’ 

“T pulled myself together and looked at my companion. [is face was full of 
a strange excitement, and as for myself, I felt as if I could hardly speak. As a 
matter of fact, we wasted no time in words; but took off our coats and set to work. 
Our small crew lent a willing hand. _ It was under the left foot of the biggest Buddha 
we dug, and in about half an hour made a hole big enough for a man to stand in 
over his waist. 

““* Guess he must have burrowed down far,’ said Stevens, ‘or we’ve missed the 
spot.’ Even as he spoke his pick struck with a sharp clang against something. 

‘¢*Tron against iron,’ yelled Stevens, as he swung his pick round like a madman. 
He worked so furiously that it was impossible to get near him; but finally he 
stopped, and said very calmly : 

“<«Thar’s the pile, pard.’ 
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“We shook hands, and then, with the aid of the men, lifted out the box. It 
was exceedingly heavy. When we got it out there was some difficulty in opening 
it, but a revolver cartridge and the pick solved the matter. As the lid went up, 
we saw before our eyes a pile of gold, jewellery and precious stones. Hake Stevens 
ran his fingers through them lovingly, and then lay down on the ground, laughing 
and crying. Then he got up again, and plunged his arms up to the elbows into 
the winking mass—and his eyes were as the eyes of a madman. I put my hand 
into the box and pulled out a fistful of gems. Stevens grasped me by the wrist, 
and then loosed his hold at once 

“*Oh God! oh God!’ 

““«Why, what is the matter, Stevens? Look at these beauties!” and I helc 
out my hand to him. He looked back at me in a strange sort of way, and said, 
in a husky voice: 

“Keep that lot, pard. Don’t let them be mixed with the others. See! I will 
take what I can hold, too, and we will divide the rest.’ He put his hand amongst 
the jewels and drew it back with a shudder. ‘‘They’re hot as hell,’ he said 

“JT thought the best thing to do was not to notice his strange. manner. 

“*Keep them to cool,’ I said, flinging what I had with me into the box, and 
shutting the lid, ‘and come and have some dinner. I’m famished.’ 

“*T)o you think these fellows are all right?’ Stevens said, apparently trying to 
pull himself together, as he indicated the crew with a glance. 

“We ought to be a match for twice the number ; but we’ll keep a look out.’ 

“We went to dinner in the boat, carrying our box with us. Our crew lit a fire 
near one of the idols, and cooked their food, whilst we ate our very simple meal. 
The sun had gone down, and the moon was fighting with a heavy mass of clouds 
that had sprung up apparently from nowhere, and were gathering in mountainous 
piles overhead. ‘The low rumbling of distant thunder came to our ears. 

“Looks like rain. Jehoshaphat !—it is rain.’ 

“A distant moaning sound that gradually increased in volume was audible, the 
tree tops bent and swayed, the placid surface of the lagoon was beaten into a white 
foam, and the storm came. We heard a yell from the boatmen on the bank. 
The next moment we were torn from our moorings, and went swinging down the 
creek in pitchy darkness. Overhead and around all hell was loose. The paddles 
were swept away, and we spun round in a roaring wind, in a din of the elements, 
and a darkness like unto what was before God said, ‘ Let there be light.’ I shouted 
to Stevens, but could not hear my own voice. Suddenly there came a deafening 
crash, and a chain of fire hung round the heavens. I saw Stevens crouching in the 
boat, with his face resting on the box, and his arms clasped around it. ‘By the 
Lord!’ he was jibbering and mowing to himself—even above the storm I heard his 
shrill cry—‘the idols, the idols! they're laffin’ at us.’ I turned my head as he 
spoke: the blackness was again lit up, and I saw by it the calm, smiling faces of 
the Buddhas. All their eyes were fixed on us, and in that strange and terrible 
light the stony smiles on their faces broadened in devilish mockery. The rain 
came down in sheets; and the continual and ceaseless flashes of lightning flared on 
the angry yellow water around us, and made the rain seem as if there were millions 
of strands of fine silver and gold wires hanging from the blackness above. It was 
all I could do to keep myself in the canoe. At each flash I looked at Stevens, 
and saw him in the same posture, crouching low, like a cat. Then he began to 
sing, in a shrill voice, that worked its way, as a bradawl through wood, past all 
the noise of the elements. And now the whole heavens were bright with a pale 
light that was given back by the hissing water around. 
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“*There, riding in the storm, was a small canoe.'" 


like gems, and hit almost with the force of hailstones. Stevens rose with a scream, 
and stood in the boat. 

“¢Sit down, for God’s sake!’ I called out. 

“*T’m holding them with my life—the diamonds, the jewels!’ he yelled with a 
horrid laugh, and shook his fist at something. I followed his movements ; and 
there, riding in the storm, was a small canoe, paddled by a man in the dress of old 
days. He was smiling at Stevens as, with long easy sweeps of his paddle, he came 
closer and closer. 


“*Shoot him!’ yelled Stevens, as he pulled out his revolver and fired once, twice, 
and then flung it with all his might at the vision. In the effort he overbalanced 
the boat, and all I can remember is, that I was swimming for dear life, and being 
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borne down with frightful rapidity through that awful light. I saw something, which 
might have been Hake Stevens, struggling for a moment on the water ; but, Stevens 
or not, it sank again almost immediately, and,some one laughed too as this happened. 

“ And I think,” said Burgess, “that’s about all. I never saw Hake Stevens again, 
and I don’t want ever to see Brito’s jewels any more.” 

“ How did you get out?” 

“ By absolute luck. I don’t very well remember now ; and —— By Jove! here 
comes the breeze.” 

Even as he spoke, a cool puff of wind fanned us into life. 


S. Levert YEATS. 


AFTERWARDS. 
HIS evening Pleasure wears an older face,— 
I see the temptress naked, shorn of grace ;— 
The past, the present and the future seem 
A dream. 


Some may love wildly, others fiercely hate, 
And some resent with tears the stings of Fate, 
But I am weary, and what seemeth best 

Is rest. 


How have | borne the burden of life’s fray, 


How did I love so madly yesterday, 
How could | long and strive, and strive again, 


In vain? 


One cries to me that he has lost a wife, 
Another, that he drags a beggar’s life, 
A third that he, in striving to win fame, 


Earn’d shame, 


Harvest of gold, Love’s loss, and worldly scorn, 

Have all been mine to welcome and to mourn ; 

But now, why murmur, when what seemeth best 
Is rest? 


SopHy HARBORD. 
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“ MISTS.” 





A “ Y UESDA Y,—Hodgeford Market-place at 11.” 
This announcement, published in the 
Hlodgeford Gazette amongst the hunting fixtures of the 
district for the current week, created quite a stir in the 
sleepy market town. For many years “the Town Meet” had been a regular 
annual event with the North Hill Hounds, and was arranged by the M.F.H., not 
because foxes were in the habit of frequenting the Market-place, but as a show meet 
for the benefit of the inhabitants, to make the sport popular, and as a sort of “ set-off” 
against the subscriptions to the Club fund, which the principal tradesmen of Hodgeford 
were expected to disburse, whether they followed the hounds or no. Not half a 
dozen residents hunted regularly, but on the Market-place Meet day it was astonishing 
to see how everybody seemed to take a violent interest in fox hunting, and the number 
of natives who actually took the field. Every available nag in the district was made 
into a hunter for the time being; and the old fly-horses and posters belonging to 
the different hotels and inns could have been let a dozen times over, so great was 
the demand for anything that could be called a horse. Spurs and saddles were at 
a premium, and there had been quite a run on hatguards and whipcord from the day 
the announcement appeared, 

A fine day for the great occasion was the earnest wish of everybody. For once 
in a way the clerk of the weather proved kind, and the sun shone brightly on the 
eventful morning. As early as half-past ten groups of ladies began to arrive and take 
up positions at the windows of the “ George ” Hotel, which commanded an excellent view 
of the proceedings, and were placed at the disposal of the principal Hodgefordites 
by the landlord for this interesting occasion. ‘The first mounted arrivals were two 
boys on donkeys, followed by half a dozen friends, who, with boys’ customary cruelty 
where a donkey is concerned, whacked and prodded the poor beasts, and tried their 
best to make them unseat their riders. Next, young Wilson, the attorney’s son, came 
clattering at full trot into the Square, evidently fearing he was late. He was attired 
in a wonderful costume, the conspicuous elements of which were an old bottle-green 
coat three sizes too large, and a rusty hunting cap three sizes too small. He bestrode 
the greengrocer’s old broken-winded mare, which coughed and wheezed painfully as 
she shambled along. But the rider must have thought he presented a thoroughly 
sporting appearance and was quite above criticism, for he pulled up beneath the 
“George” windows, and smirked knowingly at the fair onlookers. Then came Blocker 
the butcher, on his fast-trotting cob, accompanied by two littte Blockers, exact 
miniature reproductions of their father. The boys were mounted one behind the 
other on a broad-backed shaggy pony, which appeared quite equal to its double 
burden ; for it ventured a squeal and a shy as it passed the donkeys, which had the 
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“Oid Bailem’s turn-out was certainly unique.” 


effect of almost dissolving the partnership of its riders. Before the crowd of foot- 
people, who now began to gather in large numbers, had time to finish laughing at 
the little Blockers, their attention was drawn to a pair of the “ George” posters, which 


bore on their bony backs the two lanky sons of Squills the doctor. These young 
men had got themselves up worthy of the occasion, and as they rode into the Square 
fancied they were attracting no little attention and admiration. But, alas for their 
dignity !—the hard-mouthed brutes they rode utterly refused to be pulled up in 


view of the “George” windows, but persisted in bearing their riders through the 
archway and on to the stables beyond. How the crowd did laugh and jeer, the 
ladies at the windows joining heartily in the mirth! But the humiliation of the 
Squills was not complete until the ostler, with a bridle in each hand, led the unwilling 
steeds forth, and halted them in position, with a stentorian “ Whoa baick, will yer!” 
Luckily for the much-chaffed brothers, the ridicule of the crowd was soon turned 
in another direction; and a mighty shout announced the arrival of old Bailem the 
town-crier. He was a well-known character, and on ordinary occasions an object 
of much popular amusement and chaff; but to-day he proved irresistible, and well 
he might, for his turn-out was certainly unique. He wore his tall hat of office, with 
its broad gold band, and sported an old stained and faded scarlet coat which looked 
as though it had been dug up from somewhere ; his lower limbs were encased in 
greasy corduroy trousers, and a pair of military spurs decorated his hobnailed boots. 
His diminutive mount was immediately recognised as the bill-poster’s one-eyed pony ; 
and Bailem, a tall, stout fellow, was exhorted to “git off and carry ’im” and to 
perform the equally impossible feat of “gitting inside and drawing the blinds.” Then 
a wag wanted to know if Bailem had made his will, another if he was insured, while 
a third desired to be acquainted with where he stole the coat. But old Bailem was a 
match for them all, and returned quite as good as he received, so the fun grew fast 
and furious. Meanwhile several other horsemen had arrived: there was Pottle the 
grocer on his delivery-cart horse, Snipson the tailor on another of the “ George” 
Rosinantes, old Tubber the brewer, Skelton the pig-jobber, and many others. 
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3y this time the hands of the Corn Exchange clock, the great authority in 
Hodgeford on matters of time, pointed to ten minutes to eleven, and the crowd 
began to be impatient for the arrival of the hounds. ‘“’Ere they come! ’Ere’s a 
redcoat !” they shouted, as a horseman in pink turned the corner by the church; 
but it was only a false alarm, for the new comer proved to be young Shorter, from 
the Grange, a youth who never fails to attend every meet in the district, for the 
purpose of posing for admiration in his faultless get-up, and whose love for the 
sport never leads him to risking his neck over hedges and ditches. Then followed 
Captain Crasher, a hard-riding swell who rented a hunting-box in the neighbour- 
hood, and who was assiduously hunted by every Hodgeford mamma who possessed 
marriageable daughters ; as the Captain was reported to be “ enormously wealthy !” and 
“such a gentlemanly young man, you know!” ‘The faces at the “ George ” windows 
wore their sweetest smiles as the Captain drew rein and made one of his best bows, 
which was intended to comprise and be divided amongst the whole fair bevy. But 
their smiles quickly changed when he turned to chat with Mr. Beaker the J.P. and his 
two good-looking daughters, who had just arrived—the girls, both good horsewomen, 
looking charming in their natty hats and well-built habits. Next several strangers and 
half a dozen officers from the barracks at Elstree turned up. As the last-mentioned 
contingent halted, the “ George” windows again became vastly excited ; and Miss 
Noter, the banker’s daughter, threw her friends into a state of frightful jealousy by 
receiving a bow from one of the gallant officers. 

Exactly as the Corn Exchange clock was striking eleven (the Church clock pointed 
to 10.55, but then it is never to be depended on), Fred, the first whip, appeared, 
closely followed by the pack of tri-coloured beauties ; in their midst rode Liftun, the 
huntsman, full of dignity and importance, as became his office. Tom, the second 
whip, brought up the rear, and had no little difficulty in keeping his charges clear 
of the butchers’ shops, with their tempting array of hanging carcases and delicious 
joints. “ Here’s the dorgs! Here they be!” yelled the delighted crowd, elbowing 
each other, and hustling against the horses in order to obtain a good view. “Git 
outer the way, will yer!” expostulated Fred, clearing a passage for the pack, which 
was marshalled into the centre of the Square, and there halted, closely surrounded by 
the gaping throng, who had now no eyes for anything but “ the dorgs.” 

Arrivals came thicker and faster. All the town and country side seemed on 
hunting bent. ‘There came farmers and tradesmen, parsons and squires, horse-dealers 
and chicken-hucksters, and one real live lord ; until the Market place was completely 
blocked, and the throng of horsemen overflowed into the streets beyond. The 
“George ” yard also was full of bustle and excitement. Sportsmen were exchanging 
their smoking hacks for hunters, which had been sent on in the charge of cockaded, 
tightly belted grooms. Others there were who came for a dram of jumping powder 
to nerve them for the coming perils. It was “Ostler!” here, and “ Waiter!” there, 
until the perspiring servants were run almost off their legs. At last the M.F.H., Mr. 
Goldmills, who was also the member for Hodgeford, drove up in his carriage. His 
arrival was the signal for loud cheers from the foot-people, who waved their hats and 
handkerchiefs as though it had been election day. On ordinary occasions his political 
Opponents were given to groaning when his supporters cheered ; but to-day they all 
hurrahed alike—everybody was in far too high spirits for anything but cheering. The 
grand weight-carrier that was to carry the M.F.H. was then led alongside the carriage ; 
and, having divested himself of his wraps and apron, the popular man stepped from 
his conveyance to his hunter’s saddle. When this had been accomplished, the waiting 
sportsmen, who were becoming rather tired of the close scrutiny and audible criticisms 
of the merry crowd, fondly hoped the hounds would move off. But Mr. Goldmills 
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“They utterly refused to leave the precincts of the ‘George.'" 


thought that so excellent an opportunity of further 
ingratiating himself with his adherents ought not to 
be thrown away; so he went for a tour round the 
Square, beaming, bowing and shaking hands with 
anybody and everybody. ‘The impatient horsemen 
chafed and grumbled, but it was not till half-past 


eleven that this exceedingly casual M.F.H. gave the 

huntsman the nod. Old Liftun lost no time, but soon got his hounds into marching 
order. “Hounds, please! Hounds! Git outer the way, will yer!” cried the 
whips ; and the cavalcade, closely attended by the throng of foot and horse, began to 
move away. ‘Ten minutes later the Market-place was empty, with the exception of 
the brothers Squills, whose mounts again evinced a decided objection to being made 
into hunters. ‘They utterly refused to leave the precincts of the “ George,” until the 
ostler, with a stable-fork, compelled them to follow the receding crowd. 

Every year, on the occasion of the Market-place Meet, it had been the recognised 
custom to first draw a small spinney known as Holton’s Plantation, which lay on the 
outskirts of the town. Never within the memory of the oldest sportsman had the 
place been known to yield a fox ; but there was a popular belief that one would be 
found in it some day. So, more with the idea of further amusing the foot-people 
than from any hope of finding a fox, the pack was jogged up to the plantation and 
thrown in as usual. 

Then a most extraordinary thing came to pass. Hardly had the last hound 
leapt the boundary fence before old “ Melody” began to whimper. The whimper 
quickly developed into more certain conviction. ‘ Hark to Melody! Hark!” yelled 
Liftun, standing up in his stirrups and peering amongst the trees, his face a study 
of astonished delight. Then another hound took it up; the little spinney rang with the 
chorus, and the dry underbrush rattled and snapped as the hounds forced a passage. 
Everybody was completely taken by surprise, and the excited foot-people sent up a 
wild yell—“ They’ve found!” “ Talli-o! they’ve found!” But there was no time for 
comments ; as the next minute out bounced a fine old dog-fox, right in the face of the 
hallooing crowd, who had completely surrounded his retreat. But, nothing daunted, 
he threaded his way like a “flash of greased lightning” through the thick of the 
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“*Here, qguu'nor! Here he went!'” 


astonished horsemen and yelling fcot-people, and made good his escape into the open 
country beyond. ‘The excitement and hubbub which succeeded baffles description. 
Both whips were screaming at the tops of their voices, ‘“‘Gorne away! Gorne away !” 
Old Liftun was hard at work on his horn—‘T-o-0-0-t! T-o-o-t !”—hounds dashing 
and falling over each other in their eagerness to be over the fence ; horses plunging and 
rearing ; people getting knocked down ; boys shouting and women squealing : a veritable 
pandemonium! Liftun soon got the bulk of his hounds together, and, sticking spurs 
into his horse, charged down the tightly-packed road, blowing his horn like one 
possessed. “Here, guvnor! Here he went!” shouted Stubbs the keeper, pointing 
with his stick ; but hounds needed no directing,—in a second they had dashed through 
the fence, and were racing along the line which had been traversed by the fox not 
two minutes before. For several fields the chase led close to the fence bordering the 
road, so the greater part of the torrent of riders poured after the huntsman as he 
pounded along the highway. Some eight or ten of the keener spirits had jumped 
the high rails where the hounds first left the road, and were now sailing across the 
enclosures in capital style. Just before the old Gate House was reached, the hounds 
swung suddenly at right angles to the left, and tore along up the hedgeside, instead of 
flashing beyond the line of scent, as the cunning “ varmint” in front, by his sudden 
change of point, had hoped. 

Now: the friendly highway had to be relinquished by those sportsmen who 
wished to see anything more of the fun. The fence out of the road was nothing 
very formidable—only a low hedge with a narrow ditch on the take-off side. ‘The 
huntsman’s horse hopped over it without an effort; ten or a dozen others quickly 
followed. Then a horse refused, and, cannoning into several others, knocked a 
couple off their legs into the ditch, and sent a third sprawling on a heap of stones. 
Confusion reigned supreme. ‘Clear the way there!” “ Look out, confound you!” 
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Confusion reigned supreme.” 


*“ Now then, why can’t you take your turn?” sportsmen yelled at each other as 
they crowded for a particular place where everybody seemed to wish to jump. The 
hedge appeared to be but a trifle lower there than it was elsewhere; yet, presumably 
because a few twigs had been displaced, the spot was looked upon as the only 
practicable one, and fought for accordingly. At it they went, three and four at once: 
cramming against each other, floundering into the ditch, and smashing down tae 
hedge, until very quickly a gap was formed that one might have driven a cart 
through. Some lost their hats, others their whips, a couple their horses, and almost 
all their heads. 

But come! We mustn’t stop here all day watching these funkers trickle through 
the gap like a crowd at a turnstile ; but must hurry away, or we shall see nothing 
of the run. Look! there go the hounds, just to the left of those farm buildings ; 
and “the field” is spread out behind them like the tail of a comet. A lovely 
stretch of grass vale lies before us; and in the distance the fences all appear 
ridiculously small (fences have a way of doing this sort of thing). But, to judge from 
the number of riderless horses careering about, grief must have been the lot of many. 
We pass young Wilson, who has pulled up in the middle of a field, and is vainly 
endeavouring, by means of his crop, to regain possession of his badly fitting cap, 
which has fallen off. Next we meet a couple of woe-begone riderless horses, trotting 
along together as though in double harness; and at the next fence we find the 
brothers Squills, sitting in a ditch, using most unbrotherly language to each other. 
A struggling crowd is here again, playing “ follow my leader,” as before, over a still 
smaller fence than the first. 

As we have already lost a lot of valuable time, we won’t let ourselves be beguiled 
into watching the fun, but will push on and see something of the sport. ‘The hounds 
are now some distance away, and seem to be racing along as fast as ever. It’s 
nearly hopeless trying to catch them, so we'll just gallop on at a steady pace and 
trust to fortune to favour us with a lucky turn. None of the obstacles prove of 
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very great size ; but the riders in front have left 

their marks on each—here a broken rail or two, 

and there a cleared-out gap and trampled bank. 

At almost every fence there are sportsmen in 

difficulties or minus their mounts. ‘The Hodge- 

fordites seem to be coming off in all directions. 

“Ah! good business!” we exclaim, as we see 

the hounds making a decided bend to the right ; 

for, should they keep going in the new direction 

they are taking, all we shall have to do will be 

to just pop over this fence into the grass lane, 

gallop as hard as we can down it, and in all 

probability we shall cut them off by the watermill. if ? 

We keep catching glimpses of the chase as we 

hurry down the lane ; and when we pull up on 

the bridge by the mill we are just in time to see ‘‘Young Wilson. . . vainly endeavouring to 
the fox scrambling out of the stream about two OE eee 
hundred yards lower down. He doesn’t appear very fagged, for with a whisk of 
his brush he sends the spray flying, and is off again as fast as ever. He pops 
through the first convenient hedge, and so hides his further movements. But. 
here come the hounds. “ By Jove, they are close on to him!” The scent is so keen 
that they are running almost mute. Without a second’s hesitation they rush down 
at the stream, and hurl themselves into it in close array, sending up a mighty 
splash, which for the moment hides them from our view. A vision of bobbing 
heads and trailing ears succeeds, as they struggle and paddle for the opposite 
bank. A dip in the ground as yet hides the pursuing sportsmen from us. So great 
has been the pace that not a single man has been able to keep within a field of 
the pack. Soon a hat appears over the ridge, followed by the person of the 








“In he splashes to bear the stranger company. 
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‘The Captain bucks over without a rap.” 


hard-riding Captain. The bridge on which we stand is full in his sight, but he 
disdains its proffered aid, and charges straight at the stream, just a little to the 
left of where the last hound is now emerging. See how he is working up his 
mount for the effort! The pace grows faster and faster. The horse appears to 
know quite as well as his rider the nature of the task before him: his ears are 
cocked forward, and from the way he catches hold of his bit it is evident he has 
no thought of refusing. Bravo! he is well over, with at least a couple of feet to 
spare. Following closely behind him comes one of the Miss Beakers ; her success 
is almost as complete as her leader’s, for, though her mount seems to have thoughts 
of shirking, she keeps him going and the pace just carries them over. Next a 
stranger, riding a great galloping horse, comes rushing down at the water; but 
his horsemanship hardly equals his pluck, and at the last moment his mount, held 
by too loose a rein, tries to swerve, but his momentum is so great that it takes 
him off his legs and souses him into the middle. Then another “ thruster” comes 
at it, but only in a half-hearted sort of way, and in he splashes to bear the stranger 
company. Several more ride up to the stream, some with the intention of jumping 
if their horses are agreeable, and others with the fixed resolve not to allow their 
animals to attempt anything so risky, however much they may desire it. The wisest, 
and they are in a great majority, prefer to follow Liftun to the bridge, over which 
they hammer and rattle. The crazy old structure cracks and groans beneath the 
hurrying weight, until one fears for its stability. 

We look over our shoulder as we gallop away, and we see one of the bathers 
just remounting, minus his hat and whip; but the other man has got out the side 
he went in, and his horse, having crossed in safety, is struggling up the bank, 
intending to have a little sport on its own account. Away we go, in company 
with the now greatly diminished field. The pace has tailed many a good man far 
behind ; and, to judge from the laboured gallop of some of the horses, and the 
risky way they chance their fences, several who still keep up the pursuit will soon 
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have shot their bolts. Meanwhile the hounds keep on slipping away as fast as ever. 
Soon a high flight of stiff-looking posts and rails bars the way. The Captain, who 
still leads the field, steadies his horse as he nears the obstacle, and bucks over 
without a rap. Miss Beaker’s thoroughbred declines to be steadied, and takes the 
jump in his stride at a flying, gallop—a risky proceeding. ‘Tom Atkinson, a hard- 
riding farmer, comes next; but his mount, a raw four-year-old lacking in condition, 
is too blown to rise, and crashes into the rails, turning a somersault, and shooting 
his rider about ten feet into the field beyond. Fortunately for those behind, 
Atkinson carries away the top rail, and, though several of the bolder spirits decline 
to take advantage of the lowered height, the greater number avail themselves of it 
with thankfulness, or follow Liftun to the gate at the corner. 

Now a broad meadow stretches before us; it is sound “ going,” and as we 
race across it we congratulate ourselves that the low thorn fence we are rapidly 
approaching will prove no serious impediment to our fatigued horses. But look! 
the Captain’s horse, which has just risen at the leap, makes that peculiar twist of 
its body when in mid-air which plainly shows to practised eyes that an effort is 
being made to cover a distance ; moreover, as he lands his hind-quarters drop, and 
had his rider not quickly thrown his weight forward and so enabled the animal to 
recover itself, they must have fallen back. As the horse struggles to its feet the 
Captain turns in his saddle and shouts to Miss Beaker, who is close behind, “ Put 
on steam: it’s a big one!” That lady promptly follows the advice, and, touching 
up her willing mare, she races down to the place at full speed. The mare makes 
a huge jump, and gets well over. But it was lucky her rider was warned in time, 
for the innocent-looking hedge hid a deep yawning drain, at least twelve feet wide. 
On came the rest of the “field,” now conscious that something formidable lay 
before them; but not a single man (excepting Liftun, who is familiar with every 
inch of the country, and had turned, with a dozen followers, in quest of a bridge) 
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knowing in the least the extent of the leap. 3ut they soon learnt to their cost, 
for three got in, one after the other; one poor fellow narrowly escaped being buried 
under his horse, which fell backwards from the rotten bank. Then several horses 
refused, or, more likely, were pulled up by their riders. .Men rode up to the 
place and peered over the hedge, but not another got across. Their ardour was 
fully quenched, and with one accord they turned to follow Liftun in his search for the 
much-desired bridge. 

But hold hard! There is no necessity to gallop our distressed horses round 
by the bridge or ride them at this awkward drain; for, see! there by the hedge on 
the far side of the next enclosure the hounds are all crowding one over the other 
by the hedgeside. “‘They’ve got him! Woo-whoop!” yells the Captain, as he pulls 
up alongside the struggling, fighting pack. ‘ Woo-whoop! woo-whoop!” he hallooes, 
as he jumps from his horse and dives into the thick of the mass. Half a minute 
later he emerges, holding in his hand the grinning, tattered mask—all that now 
remains of the gallant rascal that has led us such a merry dance from Holton’s Spinney. 

**Woo-whoop !” echoes Miss Beaker, kicking her foot out of the stirrup and 
springing to the ground to ease her favourite. ‘Then we see the Captain fasten the 
gory trophy to the lady’s saddle; and we can well imagine the smiles and thanks 
that he receives for his gallant lead. 

Thus ended the famous gallop on the Market-place Meet day—as good a five- 
and-thirty minutes as ever fell to a sportsman’s lot. 


Written and tllustrated by 


G. H. JALLAND. 
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THE PRESENTATION. 


N biology it sometimes happens that we find an ancient form, and desire to 
trace its upward evolution towards more modern types with which our own 
age and our own world are familiar. That is the method I have hitherto 

followed in preceding papers of the present series. More often, however, in concrete 
instances of biological research, it is the modern or well-known type that first 
engages our attention, and our problem is to trace it back to its earlier ancestry. 
In the case of the subject with which we have next to deal, I shall adopt the 
latter or reversed mode of procedure: I shall begin with a comparatively familiar 
theme, exemplified in its treatment by a great painter in a famous picture, and 
then shall trace it back through earlier representations till we arrive at the original 
form which is the parent of all of them. ‘The one principle has been well described 
as the historical, the other as the genealogical or biological method. 

Every visitor to Venice must vividly recollect the vast canvas by Titian on the 
walls of the Academy, delineating the Presentation of the Virgin in the Temple. 
This brilliant and glowing work, the gem of the collection which it now adorns, 
was one of the master’s earliest great pictures, and it was painted for the very 
building in which it still stands, the Scuola della Carita, fitted up at present as 
the Royal Picture Gallery. It is a most characteristic piece of Titianese painting. 
At the top of the great grey steps of the ‘Temple stand the High Priest and his 
assistants, dignified and solemn figures, in their robes of office. Half-way up the 
flight, on a landing or platform, the dainty little Virgin, a frankly human child of 
most engaging aspect, pauses for a moment to take breath on her way, before 
completing the second part of the ascent in front of her. She is dressed, even at 
this early period of her life, in that invariable blue robe which is the symbol and 
outward token of her Madonnahood. A devout Italian of the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century would hardly have recognised Our Lady in green or purple. The red tunic 
and the blue mantle, long sanctified by tradition, are her invariable attributes. <A 
mystic will tell you they symbolise heavenly love and heavenly truth; but for the 
351 
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PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE: BY TITIAN: IN THE ACADEMY AT VENICE. 
LEFT-HAND PorRTION. 


After a Photograph by Nava, Venice. 


evolutionist at least it is clear that the Madonna’s cloak really represents the visible 
firmament, and that she wears it in her character as Queen of Heaven, in succession, 
no doubt, to some earlier Etruscan or Oriental goddess. Indeed, I notice that 
“celestial blue” is the expressive phrase quite naturally applied to the childish 
Virgin's dress in this very picture by Crowe and Cavalcaselle. The child holds 
her frock in her hand to prevent herself from tripping, with childish simplicity ; 
her face is sweetly trustful. The High Priest encourages her with his open arms 
to mount the great steps; but his encouragement, one can see, is hardly needed. 
The little maiden moves on with serene confidence; she feels no cloud of doubt, 
no childish shyness. She goes up to the High Priest to devote herself to God as 
a well-bred, aristocratic Venetian girl of three years old would go up to the Bishop 
who was an intimate of the household. 

As for the surroundings, they, of course, are entirely Italian—of the age of 
Titian. ‘lhe buildings are stately palaces of Renaissance architecture ; the picturesque 
background recalls Cadore, or the lower slopes of the Euganeans. One might 
almost fancy oneself in Verona or Brescia. To give a final touch of realism and 
modernity to the rich composition, Titian threw in the old woman with the basket 
of eggs at the bottom of the stairs, in the centre foreground— that “ celebrated ” 
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After a Photograph by Nava, Venice. 





abe old woman, with her Plain and weather-beaten face, who roused such an outburst 
ion, of wrath in Mr. Ruskin’s breast: “ as dismally ugly and vulgar a filling of a spare 
that corner as was ever daubed on a side scene in a hurry at Drury Lane.” She is 
Sink an admirable foil to the high-born daintiness and delicacy of the Virgin. I need 
ihe not further dwell upon the details of this famous picture; it must be fresh in the 
ity : mind of every visitor who ever spent three days in Venice. 

wee But notice now a small point or two in the composition of less obvious interest. 
ey At the foot of the stairs stand friends and relations of the baby Virgin; her 
ubt, mother, St. Anna, is conspicuous among them, with the children who were brought 
™ there (as we shall see hereafter) to accompany and encourage the infant novice. 
hop For the Blessed Virgin, said the legend in the apocryphal gospels, was dedicated 


to the service of God in the Temple from her childhood upward, like Samuel ; and 
of when her parents took her thither, fearing that she would not mount the steps 
alone, they brought her little companions, with lamps in their hands, to prevent 


ae her from being frightened. But Mary, filled with the Holy Ghost, went up by 
war herself, undaunted, and smiled at the High Priest, who stood open-armed to receive 
nat her. And if you look at the picture carefully, you will see in the foreground, close 
a?” beside St. Anna, the figure of a handsome Venetian lady (in point of fact, one of 
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those beautiful models incorrectly described as “the daughters of Palma Vecchio,” 
whom Titian so often painted), with outstretched arm, pointing to the little Virgin, 
as if to say, “See how brave and good she is! Why, she’s going up by herself, 
without the slightest hesitation.” So, too, the spectators in the upper windows look 
out with surprise, and point to the child in obvious admiration. Titian envisages 
it all like a domestic ceremony in high life of his own time—a sort of confirmation 
or reception of a noble novice, a daughter of one of the great stately oligarchical 
houses of Venice. 

And now I will ask you to accompany me for a moment from the doors of 
the Academy to the Church of the Madonna dell’ Orto, in the far north of the 
city. ‘There, in a chapel of the left aisle, you will find a somewhat later, but hardly 
less famous, “ Presentation of the Virgin” by Titian’s recalcitrant pupil, Tintoretto 
(sometimes attributed to his son, Domenico Tintoretto). As. in so many other 
instances, you will observe at once that the main personages and incidents of. the 
scene still remain fairly constant. Revolutionist as Tintoretto was, his revolutionary 
impulse affects rather the treatment than the personages of the composition. You 
have still the stairs, and a very gorgeous set of Venetian stairs they are, too, carved 
with arabesques, which betoken the dawn of darogue architecture. At their summit, 
by the doors of the ‘Temple, stands the High Priest in his robes and ephod, which 
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closely resemble those of ‘Titian’s imagining. His very pose and the attitude of 
his hands are almost the same in both pictures. Half-way up the stairs we see 
the little Virgin, one foot as before on a lower step, the other just above it. Still 
she raises in one hand her childish dress in front of her: still the blond halo 
round her dainty head shines vague and hazy. Lower down are her companions, 
with their mothers, to encourage her: observe that the most prominent of the grown 
women points with one arm, as in ‘Titian’s picture, to the ascending Madonna. 
This feature, too, is traditional in the subject. 3y the side, in place of the old 
woman with her eggs, are lounging /azzaroni. Some of these look on with the 
same air of surprise and astonished interest as ‘Titian’s spectators. In fact, the 
longer you look at the two pictures the more will you be struck by their extraordinary 
coincidences. Even the pyramid or obelisk is alike in both: it obviously plays 
some principal part in this domestic drama. 

Now, even without examining any earlier examples, we can judge at once for 
ourselves, from comparison of these two familiar works, what must be the primitive 
and indispensable elements in a “ Presentation in the Temple.” We can work back 
from them mentally to earlier instances. In the first place, we may discard all 
that is essentially and characteristically Venetian—the splendour, the gorgeousness, 
the rich robes and materials, the noble mien of the men, the voluptuous faces and 
figures of the women. We know that Tintoretto has eagerly seized the opportunity 
for foreshortening an arm, for displaying what he dared of a shoulder or a bosom. 
We know that Titian has painted in a portrait or two of the golden-haired ladies 
and grave, stately gentlemen, whom, in his courtly way, he delighted to honour. We 
may also eliminate the purely Venetian supernumerary personages, with their 
occasional touch of almost Flemish boldness or grotesqueness of conception—the 
old woman with the eggs, the half-naked beggars, the well-dressed crowd, the great 
dames who lean over from their decorative balconies. All these are the accessories 
which naturally spring up with less reverent periods of art in great commercial 
cities: you find them at Venice in the full Renaissance, as you find them at 
Antwerp, Bruges, and Brussels in the later ages of Flemish art. They are wholly 
alien to the abstract ideal and devotional spirit of Siena and Perugia. So, too, 
we may get rid of the architecture of the time—the Corinthian columns, the rounded 
arcades, the stately porticos, the parti-coloured marble, like that which encrusts the 
Doge’s Palace. These are special Venetian touches of the sixteenth century: we 
must peel them all off, as it were, layer after layer, if we wish to arrive at the 
original elements which go to compose the groundwork of our subject. 

The factors which we may feel sure belong of right to the scene, which we may 
expect to find fairly constant in earlier instances, are mainly as follows. In the first 
place, the action takes place on the steps and platform of the Temple at Jerusalem. 
The Madonna, a peculiarly mature-looking child for her age—according to the Gospels 
she was only three years old—ascends by herself the great flight of stairs that leads to 
the upper landing. (This discrepancy of age, however, may be explained by a passage 
in the gospel of the pseudo-Matthew, where we are distinctly told, “when Mary was 
three years old, she walked with so firm a step, spoke so perfectly, and was so 
assiduous in the praises of God, that all were astonished at her and marvelled; and 
she was not regarded as a little child, but as an adult of about thirty.”) She lifts 
her dress, which is invariably blue. Most commonly the staircase consists of two sets 
of steps, with a central landing; and at this landing the Madonna is oftenest in the 
act of pausing. Above stands the High Priest, in full canonicals, with outstretched 
arms, to receive the novice ; attendants, most frequently two in number, stand by 
to assist him. Below we get St. Anna and St. Joachim, with the mothers and 
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PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE: 
BY GIOTTO: A FRESCO IN THE MADONNA DELL’ ARENA AT PADUA. 


From a Photograph by Nava, Venice. 


children. These form the indispensable elements of a “ Presentation in the Temple ”: 
spectators, citizens, buildings, landscape and background accessories are thrown in 
as may suit the taste and fancy of age, school, or painter. 

Now let us verify this @ priori conclusion by looking back to Giotto’s “ Presenta- 
tion” in the Madonna dell’ Arena at Padua—one of that epoch-making series of the 
Life of the Virgin which has stood us so often in good stead through our whole 
inquiry. We shall notice first of all that the elements thus enumerated are every 
one of them there, though cramped and confined—or, if I may say so, foreshortened 
metaphorically speaking, into a narrow space—and symbolically rendered, where 
Titian and Tintoretto render them naturalistically. The Temple is there ; but it is a 
temple “all-told”—an entire building, seen four-square, from roof to foundation, not 
cut off by the frame as in Titian and Tintoretto. The men of Giotto’s time always 
demanded this formal completeness, even at the risk of false perspective and absurd 
proportions : if you had given them part only of a building or a ship, they would 
have asked at once, “ But where are the mast and sails? where are the roof and 
the chimneys?” Our own children do the same to this day: if they draw a house, 
they draw that house complete and entire, from the ground to the coping-stone, 
with a door in the centre, and a window on each side, and three more above, and 
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on top of all a couple of chimneys, conscientiously smoking. Now the art of Giotto’s 
day was still half childish; so we get just such an abstract temple, with roof and 
portico a great deal too small for the people to pass under. The scale necessitated 
that. If you wanted a temple complete in one number, yet desired to make your 
figures large enough and relatively important enough to strike the eye, there was 
no help for it—you must dwarf your building and exaggerate your actors. Giotto 
faced this dilemma frankly: he accepted the situation. He was satisfied to make a 
merely symbolical or conventional temple, and to keep his figures almost life-size 
in the foreground. 

In such a picture, therefore, we cannot expect the sense of space, the aerial 
perspective, which we find on great canvases like Titian’s or Tintoretto’s. We must 
be satisfied with a purely suggestive or ideal treatment; we must accept Giotto’s 
temple in the same spirit in which Elizabethan playgoers accepted the notification 
on the scene at the back, “This is a wood,” or, “This is a palace.” It suffices 
for Giotto that by such rude means he has made you understand the purport of 
the picture. 

At the top of the steps stands the High Priest—Giotto’s usual high priest, the 
selfsame personage who, later in the series, officiates, unchanged, in the “ Marriage 
of the Virgin.” Yet observe that already the attitude of his hands is the attitude 
which we get in the Titian and the Tintoretto. That action became stereotyped 
at an early period: succeeding painters might improve on its drawing, its spirit, 
its anatomy; but they dared not depart altogether from the “ motive,” the conven- 
tional treatment. Notice, too, that the steps are seen from one side, as in the 
Titian ; the Temple occupies the right-hand half of the picture ; St. Anna and her 
friends are to the left, at the bottom. Observe, also, that here you are left in no 
doubt at all as to which of the personages is the Virgin’s mother. In the Titian 
you may have felt some slight hesitation on that dubious point, but by the aid of 
the Giotto it is instantly resolved for you. St. Anne is the dignified lady with the 
falling head-dress, who stands erect in an attentive attitude nearest to the very base 
of the staircase. Her dress is the same in all essentials for Titian as for Giotto. 
Besides, the earlier painter conveniently provides her with one of his ordinary solid- 
rayed haloes, which stamps her saintship. You must be struck, at the same time, 
with the way in which Giotto compresses and shortens the action, by throwing 
St. Anna, the little Virgin, and the High Priest into close contact with one another. 
Nor need you doubt which of the men behind is really St. Joachim: his halo tells 
you that, even if his position had failed to do so. In the Titian, I take St. Joachim 
to be the elderly man who similarly stands just behind the Madonna, though I am 
by no means sure of it. Note, also, the attendant with the basket, by Joachim’s 
side, in Giotto’s picture (his feet, by the way, are about as ill painted as anything I 
can remember in the Tuscan master’s handicraft). In the Tintoretto the Joachim 
has disappeared altogether, or is at least unrecognisable. 

As to the other personages, they are there in most admired Giottesque disorder. 
The holy women who surround the High Priest are “the virgins of the Lord” so 
frequently referred to in the apocryphal gospels. The two men to the extreme right, 
recalling Cimabue’s figures at Assisi, are evidently the same two persons who flank 
the Temple (as we shall see) in subsequent pictures. The porticoes, the columns, 
are all there in the germ; the balconies are there: even the second flight of steps, 
if I am not mistaken, is suggested in the quaint staircase to the upper floor of the 
Temple. Ido not like to push a theory too far—but, do you see the basket carried 
by the man beside St. Joachim? No doubt it contains the turtledoves for offering, 
and the Virgin’s apparel. But did it not also give Titian the hint for the “celebrated 
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old woman with the basket of eggs,” 
“ Presentation ” ? 

Now, before we go on to consider other versions of the subject, let us look for 
a moment in somewhat closer detail at the groundwork of legend on which all such 
pictures alike are ultimately founded. We shall thus be able to judge to some extent 
how much was necessary, and how much accidental or personal, in each painter’s 
treatment of the particular episode. The basis of our story comes, for the most 
part, from two distinct documentary sources—the Gospel of the Birth of Mary, and 
the Protevangelion. The incidents in the two, however, do not wholly tally. In 
the Book of Mary we read that, “ When three years” (from her birth) “ had expired, 
and the time of her weaning was complete, Joachim and Anna brought the Virgin 
to the Temple of the Lord, with offerings,” in pursuance of their vow to dedicate 
her to the service of religion. “ Now, there were round the Temple, according to 
the fifteen psalms of degrees, fifteen steps to ascend.” Curiously enough, however, 
Giotto has only ten, and Titian thirteen; while ‘Tintoretto, from whom one would 
not have expected so great precision, has the proper number. “ For, the Temple 
being built against a mountain,” the narrative goes on, “the altar of burnt-offering, 
which was without, could only be come near by stairs. So the parents of the blessed 
Virgin and infant Mary put her upon one of these steps. But while they were 
taking off their clothes in which they had travelled, and, as custom wills, were putting 
on some neater and cleaner ones, in the meantime the Virgin of the Lord in such a 
manner went up all the steps, one after another, without the help of any to lead or 
lift her, that one would hence have judged she was of perfect maturity. ‘Thus did 
the Lord, in the infancy of His Virgin, work this extraordinary deed, and show by 
this miracle how great she was likely to become hereafter.” ‘Thereupon Joachim 
and Anna left the Virgin with the other maidens in the apartments of the Temple 
till the time of the Sposalizio. In this version of the tale, it will be observed, St. 
Joachim and St. Anna are not present on the occasion of the Presentation. 

The Protevangelion supplies us with an alternative form of the story, which has 
been far more instrumental in directing the conceptions of painters than the Book 
of Mary. According to that gospel, “ When the child was three years old, Joachim 
said, Let us invite the daughters of the Hebrews who are undefiled, and let them 
take each a lamp, and let the lamps be lighted, that the child may not turn back 
again, and her mind be set against the Temple of the Lord.” ‘This episode of the 
lamps is rarely introduced into pictures of the subject. ‘ And they did thus till 
they ascended into the Temple of the Lord. And the High Priest received her, and 
blessed her, and said: Mary, the Lord God hath magnified thy name to all generations, 
and to the very end of time by thee will the Lord shew His redemption to the 
children of Israel. And he placed her upon the third step of the altar. And the 
Lord gave grace unto her, and she danced with her feet, and all the house of Israel 
loved her.” 

From these two stories, as well as from hints in the pseudo-Matthew, the artistic 
legend was for the most part compounded. But other medizval legends must also 
have grown up as accretions round these earlier cores; for in most Presentations of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, I find other elements present and almost 
constant, which must be due in great part to the influence of more recent stories. 
What those stories may be I will frankly confess I do not know ; nor are they, strictly 
speaking, material to our purpose. 3ut it was the way of the Middle Ages to 
connect the early life of personages who figure in the gospel history with the 
incidents of the Protevangelion and of the Book of the Infancy. I do not doubt, 
therefore, that persons more versed than myself in the evolution of legend could 
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supply a name, both here and elsewhere, to many accessory characters whom I am 
unable to identify. My object is mainly to trace the development of the subject as 
a theme in art, not to account for legend or to explain symbolism. 

With this proviso, I shall go on to consider. two very interesting and almost 
contemporary examples of the “ Presentation” by Giottesque painters, both of which 
are to be found on the walls of chapels at Santa Croce at Florence. I would advise 
those who can to visit the originals on the spot and to compare them in detail: for 
those who cannot do so, I hope our reproductions will be found fairly sufficient. The 
earlier of the two, as I judge, is the one by Taddeo Gaddi: I say the earlier, not 
because I have any reason to know its exact date, but because it is earlier in type, 
which amply suffices for our present purpose. The slightly later one is now, I believe, 
attributed by those who have a right to an opinion to Giovanni da Milano. I give 
an illustration of each, and I hope the reader will compare them for himself before 
I proceed to dilate upon the details of their likenesses and differences. 

Note first, to begin with, the form and arrangement of the Temple itself, already 
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foreshadowed, though vaguely, in Giotto’s Paduan treatment. But observe also that, 
while in Taddeo Gaddi the arches are round, in Giovanni da Milano they are pointed. 
Romanesque is in the act of giving place to Gothic. With this slight exception, 
the details of the architecture in the two pictures are strikingly similar. Observe, 
for example, the arch over the High Priest’s head, displaying to the left little circular 
windows. Observe, again, the exact correspondence of the roof and its various parts : 
the flying buttresses, pierced with round arches; the pillars and their capitals ; the 
architectural enrichment in the selfsame places. Next, observe the portico or loggia 
to the right of the picture, with the Virgins of the Lord seen issuing from it to 
welcome the Madonna. Note such close correspondence of detail as the fact that 
through the first arch of this portico we see three children’s figures, with heads 
closely crowded together in the selfsame attitudes. The foremost of these children 
points in each case with her right hand; her left holds a book in Taddeo Gaddi’s 
version ; a guitar in that of Giovanni da Milano. In either composition the second 
girl lays her hand on her companion’s shoulder. I will not multiply the coincidences 
of this curious group: the longer one looks at the figures which compose it, the 
more strongly is one impressed by their close resemblance. It will be sufficient 
to note here that Gaddi’s personages are slightly less numerous—in other words, 
that Giovanni da Milano has added some elements to his predecessor’s picture, a 
point which may be further observed in other portions of the composition, such 
as the bending figure on the extreme left, and the groups of children in the 
first-floor gallery. 

As to the steps, they are here in both instances, in accordance with the gospel— 
fifteen in number. Comparison of their arrangement is extremely instructive. In 
each picture the first flight consists of five steps, the details of whose arrangement 
and ornament are closely coincident. Observe how in both cases the fifth step runs 
round the corner. The second flight also consists of five steps, which Taddeo (or 
rather his inefficient restorer) arranged in somewhat doubtful perspective, while 
Giovanni shows one how they ought to have been represented. Observe on this 
second flight the coincidence of the ornamentation at the angles and round the corner. 
The third flight, with its irregular corner ornament, should also be compared by 
the student of the original picture. The longer we look at the details of the 
architecture and the perspective of the curiously open Temple, the more are we 
impressed by the close nature of the resemblance. I may add that Taddeo Gaddi’s 
steps of the second flight appear to me to have been painted over and muddled 
by a most incompetent hand. But here I am travelling somewhat outside my 
province. 

It would be impossible to take the various figures of these two frescoes in detail 
at sufficient length for complete treatment. I will only note a few salient features. 
To the extreme right in both stand two tall grave men, who were already present 
in Giotto’s picture: I do not doubt, therefore, that they are identifiable as characters 
in the received legend. But I cannot name them. As a matter of artistic evolution, 
however, it is interesting to note that their position is constant at the right-hand 
side of the composition, as is also the relation of their heads to the parapet behind 
them, alike in Giotto and in his two followers. One of them points with his hand 
in two cases out of the three. In every instance they appear to me to be sinister 
personages. Close in front of them are two kneeling women, whose veils and 
head-dresses proclaim them to be distinct conventional characters, whom, however, 
I cannot identify. They are not present in the Giotto at Padua; but they occupy 
precisely the same positions in the Taddeo and the Giovanni, as well as in many 
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right-hand corner of the two works will reveal various minor unexpected coincidences 
in the most minute particulars. 

In Taddeo Gaddi’s work, a child is in the very act of ascending the lowest 
step of the staircase. I do not know who this child may be, and, indeed, I have 
purposely taken no pains to identify her, because I think the pictorial evidence 
alone is almost more interesting than any legendary addition could easily make it. 
It is clear that this child has some close connection with the veiled figure among 
the kneeling women. ‘This connection Taddeo tailed to accentuate: Giovanni, 
therefore, has more clearly brought it out by representing the child in the very act 
of receiving a book from the hands of her mother. In this, as in other details, I am 
sure comparison of the two pictures will show that Giovanni when he painted his 
“ Presentation ” had Taddeo’s picture in the neighbouring chapel of the same church 
continually in his mind, or, at least, was copying some other variant of the same 
model essentially similar, and that he deliberately endeavoured to improve on certain 
features which seemed to him unsatisfactory in his predecessor’s treatment, 
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To the left of this single child are two other children—a boy and a girl—so 
closely united that they are evidently meant for brother and sister. ‘These also are 
no doubt i idualised by legends unknown to me. They do not occur in the 
Giotto at Padua, but they are frequent in “ Presentations” of the later Giottesque 
period. ‘The leaning figure who accompanies them in ‘Taddeo’s work is not repre- 
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sented in Giovanni's, but is foreshadowed, I believe, by the leaning attendant with 
the basket on his back in the Paduan fresco. 

As for the little Madonna herself, she stands, in both works, on the top step of 
the first flight. In her attitude, Giovanni has gone back to Giotto’s model. St. 
Joachim and St. Anna occupy, as usual, the extreme left of the picture: this position 
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for the pair is constant. It is worth while to note, however, that Taddeo makes 
Joachim stand a little in advance of Anna, while Giovanni returns to the precedent 
set by Giotto. Observe also the dress in each case, which is similar and _ typical: 
St. Joachim’s robe cut low in the neck ; St. Anna with a curious nun-like hood and 
wimple. These persist till the days of Leonardo and Raffael. 

There still remains to describe the High Priest, with the group around him. 
These figures also are largely constant. Observe the High Priest’s dress and hair 
and beard, as also the old man to the spectator’s left of him. Only, as usual, 
Giovanni has somewhat increased the: number of personages in his composition. 
Note, in particular, in Taddeo’s picture, the dignified character who sits in a sort 
of private box, on the left, by himself (a portion of which box, I believe, has been 
damaged and badly repainted). This is the same character, I feel sure, as the 
personage to the extreme left of the High Priest’s group in Giovanni’s picture. I 
don’t know who he is, but I am sure there must be a legend about him. Giovanni 
placed him in the High Priest’s group, I imagine, because he was dissatisfied with 
Taddeo’s perspective, yet hardly saw how he could much improve upon it. I am 
tolerably certain that the same character appears in the Giotto, intermediate between 
the heads of Joachim and Anna. 

One word more as to sundry small differences. Giovanni’s picture has the Temple 
completed in the upper right-hand corner by a tower or campanile, suggested, I 
take it, by Giotto’s at Florence. No trace of this tower appears in Taddeo’s picture, 
though I do not feel sure it may not once have existed and been painted over. 
But in all these matters I speak with that diffidence which becomes a person in- 
expert in the technique of connoisseurship. On the other hand the Taddeo has, 
to the left, above the Joachim and Anna, a second portico, out of which a lad is 
apparently peeping. It seems to me possible that a similar portico once existed in 
Giovanni’s work, where the corresponding part of the fresco has evidently been 
damaged. But perhaps the analogous portion in his composition may be the gallery 
over the High Priest’s head, where lads are similarly looking down upon the Virgin. 
In both compositions, a large number of the characters are pointing with their hands 
towards the figure of the little Madonna. 

And now I think no one can look back at the Titian or the ‘Tintoretto without 
being struck by the new light cast on their origin and meaning by these earlier 
pictures. The porticoes, the accessory personages, the mothers, the children, the 
steps, the architecture, all are foreshadowed in the Giottesque paintings, and all are 
accounted for by the apocryphal legends. As an intermediate Florentine stage, how- 
ever, which largely explains the growth of the subject, I would direct the attention 
of students to Ghirlandajo’s work in the choir of Santa Maria Novella at Florence. 
Here, of course, we have the usual luxuriance of Ghirlandajo’s elaborate and florid 
architecture. We have also his accustomed introduction of contemporary portraits 
by way of spectators. The work, as a work of art, breathes the fullest spirit of 
the middle Renaissance. But still, the composition is for the most part vaguely 
reminiscent of the Giottesque model, with which, of course, it is directly connected 
by many successive intermediate stages. I will call attention to a very few details. 
In the foreground on the right are the two bearded figures with which we are 
already familiar ; but beside them sits a semi-nude beggar, who foreshadows the 
Jazzaront so conspicuous in ‘Tintoretto’s treatment. The steps, if carefully counted, 
are just fifteen; but the High Priest stands on a landing at the tenth, while the 
Virgin—as usual, a remarkably well-grown child for three years old—occupies the 
fifth, after Taddeo Gaddi’s example. Observe, again, the persistence in the shape of 
the ephod, Behind the High Priest, the Virgins of the Lord, now reduced to three, 
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come forth to welcome their new companion. ‘They occupy even here tne selfsame 


i place in the composition as in earlier pictures. ‘The children at the foot of the 

a steps are similarly reduced to two; they are both boys, but embrace one another, as 

d in Giovanni’s picture. ‘The positions of St. Joachim and St. Anna rather resemble 
Taddeo’s type, though the, hands recall Giovanni’s arrangement. The figures to 
the extreme left are mere complimentary contemporary portraits. But notice how ; 

. St. Anna may always be distinguished in fourteenth- and fifteenth-century work by her 

4 hood and wimple. Even her homely features for the most part persist, in Florentine 

: representations at least, with considerable constancy. I cannot answer for Sienese 

nf or Venetian treatment. | on, . 

i Whoever conscientiously follows this subject in detail through an Italian tour 

: will admit, I think, that it is impossible rightly to understand such later works as 

; the Titian or the Tintorctto without at least some historical knowledge of previous 

ni attempts at similar compositions. The earlier pictures explain and supplement 

h the later. I may add that the more of such pictures we compare, the more do we 

* understand each detail in all of them. I am only able here to select for illustration 

" a few typical examples out of many which at various times have come under my 

, notice. ‘The student who makes his own collection of illustrative photographs will 

le constantly be able to fill in lacune in these remarks, and no doubt to convict me 

I of occasional misapprehension. 


GRANT ALLEN. 





ISHING, remarked the Colonel, is like 
learning a foreign language. The more 
brains a man has the more difficult 
it is for him to catch fish or to learn 
languages. You take a child and put 
him in a French school, and in six 
months he will speak French like a 
native, whereas the brainiest man in 
England might work at French for six 
years, and even then he would not 
speak it well. As for fishing, the best 
fisherman I ever knew was a half-witted 
darkey boy. He could catch more fish 
in an hour than any six of the leading 
citizens of New Berlinopolisville could 
catch in a day. ‘There was my old 
friend and neighbour Professor Van 





ba santas 4 


Wagener. He was in some respects 

the ablest scientific man I ever met, but he never caught a fish in his life, except an 

occasional minnow. Now and then a trout would take his hook, but, the moment 

that trout was pulled far enough out of the water to see the man that had caught 
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him, he would say to himself, ‘Excuse me,’ and he’d wriggle off that hook and go 
and hide himself under a rock for the rest of the day, as if he were ashamed of 
having paid any attention to Van Wagener’s bait.” 

Speaking of fishing reminds me of the electrical fishing line that Professor Van 
Wagener invented. He and I had been fishing together one day, and neither of 
us had caught anything worth speaking of. On our way home Van Wagener says 
to me, “The reason why we don’t catch any fish is the grossly unscientific way in 
which we go about it. When a fish gets on my hook, I always lose him before I 
can get him out of the water. Now, if I had a metallic line, connected with a 
small battery, and could give the fish a shock the moment he took the hook in his 
mouth, I could land him without the least trouble.” 

“Very likely you could,” said I. “ But where would be the sport of playing 
the fish ?” 

“TJ don’t care anything for sport,” replied the Professor. ‘When I go fishing I 
want to catch something, and | tell you right here, that I’m going to invent an 
apparatus that will catch fish every time. You stick to your old apparatus and 
have all the sport you want. I’ll have my electrical fishing line, and catch every 
trout there is in the stream. If I was a betting man I wouldn’t mind betting you 
that the first time I go fishing with my scientific apparatus, I’ll make the biggest 
catch that has ever been known in the State of Illinois.” 

And so he did, though it wasn’t just the sort of catch that he wanted to make. 

About a week later Van Wagener called me over to his house, which, as I 
told you before, was next door to mine, and showed me what he had done. He 
had a fishing:rod with a long line fastened to it made of thin, flexible, braided 
wire. Instead of a reel he had a small battery attached to the rod, and by pressing 
a button with his thumb he could send a current through the line which would 
astonish any fish that it might happen to hit. I forgot to say that he had about 
half a dozen hooks fastened to his line, and he explained to me that if these 
hooks were baited properly, he would be sure of catching half a dozen trout at 
once. There was one thing about the apparatus which I couldn’t help admiring 
The line was as flexible as a silk line, but it was about as strong as a ship’s cable. 
Van Wagener showed me that you couldn’t break it either by pulling or twisting, 
and that it would turn the edge of any knife that you might try to cut it with. I 
knew well enough that his electric battery was all nonsense, but it did seem as if he 
had invented a first-class fishing line, though, of course, he couldn’t appreciate its 
real merits. 

Van Wagener wanted me to go to the nearest trout stream with him and try 
the new apparatus, but I declined. I knew that he wouldn’t succeed in catching 
any fish, and that he would naturally be disappointed, and express himself in 
scientific language that might not be so easy to bear. He was a good man, but when 
things went wrong with him he would use scientific terms in a way that was about 
four times as irritating as any ordinary unscientific cursing would have been. So 
I told him he had better try his apparatus alone, and that if it didn’t happen to 
meet his expectations he could come to my house and free his mind after the 
thing was over. He didn’t like it that I declined to go with him, and when he 
started out, with his rod on his shoulder and a big basket on his arm, he called to 
me that I needn’t expect him to bring me any trout, for he intended to sell his 
whole catch to the fishmonger. 

The nearest place for trout fishing was a pool about two miles from where the 
Professor lived, and about half a mile from any house. I had told Van Wagener 
about this pool, for it was the place where I had once lost the biggest trout I ever 
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hooked ; but I hadn’t told him that the pool was the property of Deacon Sammis, 
and that the Deacon wouldn’t allow any man to fish there without paying for the 
privilege. It so happened that Deacon Sammis was away from home that day, 
and the Professor went to the trout pool and baited his hooks—for he never 
tried to fish with flies—and sat down on the bank, and started in to fish, without 


“‘He intended to sell his whole catch to the fishmonger.” 


being interfered with. Mrs. Sammis, however, had seen him crossing the field 
with his rod and basket, and, being a woman who looked sharply after the family 
interests, she resolved to go down to the pool and tell the Professor that he must 
either pay or leave. 

Mrs. Sammis was a young woman, being the Deacon’s third wife, and a 
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remarkably good-looking woman. When she came behind the Professor and said, 
“No trespassing allowed here, sir! You can’t fish in this pool unless you pay 
five dollars first!” he looked up at her, and exclaimed, “ Bless my soul! What a 
pretty woman!” He didn’t mean anything by it, having a sort of habit of talking 
out loud to himself, but it had its effect on Mrs. Sammis all the same. She knew 
who the Professor was, and was mightily pleased to be complimented by so 
distinguished a man. So she said, “I didn’t know it was you, Professor! Of 
course you're welcome to fish here as much as you please. My husband says 
there’s no danger of your catching anything.” ‘Then she asked Van Wagener what 
bait he was using; and, being glad of the opportunity to explain his new invention, 
he asked her to sit down beside him and see what really scientific trout-fishing 
would do 

Mrs. Sammis was an intelligent woman, and she was a good deal interested in 
the electric fishing line. She drew pretty close to the Professor while he was 
explaining the battery to her, and she said that she did hope he would catch 
something, just to show how the battery would work. All of a sudden a big trout 
jumped clean out of the water. This excited Van Wagener, and he resolved to 
catch that trout then and there, so as to give Mrs. Sammis a convincing proof of 
the great merit of his apparatus. So he started to throw his line just over the place 
where the trout had jumped, making sure that the fish was waiting for him. Now, 
Van Wagener knew no more about casting a line than a baby knows. He swung the 
hooks over his head till they rested on the grass behind him, and then he tried 
to fling them back into the pool, with about as much judgment and delicacy as if 
he had been working with a flail. The result was that one hook caught Mrs. 
Sammis in the upper part of the right ear, and another caught the Professor in the 
nape of the neck, and there they were, fastened to one another by a bit of line 
about a foot long, that couldn’t be cut except by the finest sort of steel file. 

Of course Mrs. Sammis gave a scream when the hook went into her ear; and 
what with that, and the pain in the back of his own neck, the Professor lost his 
presence of mind, and accidentally pressed the button of the battery. This brought 
another shriek from Mrs. Sammis, for there are few things more startling than a good 
smart electric shock. Next the Professor threw down the fishing rod, and this gave 
a fresh twist to the hook, and led him to use a few scientific terms. It was foolish 
in him to try to break the line, knowing as he did that it was much too strong to 
be broken; but for all that he did try to break it, and in the process pulled at Mrs. 
Sammis’s ear till she burst out crying, and begged him to let her die where she 
was. By this time he began to realise that he was in a mighty bad situation, but 
he grappled with it like the intelligent man he always was—that is, when he had 
had time to cool down a little. 

He took up the rod again very carefully, and succeeded in unfastening the line. 
Then he coiled the line up into a tight little ball, so that it couldn’t trail on the 
ground or catch in anything. Meanwhile he was begging Mrs. Sammis to be calm 
and assuring her that he would instantly take her to the doctor’s and have the 
hook taken out of her ear. Mrs. Sammis cried a little longer, and then she stopped 
and said’ that the sooner they saw the doctor the better, and she did hope that 
the Deacon wouldn't get home until she and the Professor had been cut loose. 
You see the Deacon, though he was one of the best of men, was a little hasty 
in his temper, and two or three times he had shot a man in circumstances that 
really didn’t call for any such energetic action, as he afterwards admitted himself. 

Well, the Professor and Mrs. Sammis set out for the doctor’s, which was a good 
mile from the trout pool. ‘The line that connected the two unfortunate people was 
VoL. VII.—No. 31. 24 
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so short that nearly every step they took it would stir up the hooks to fresh 
activity, and fetch fresh shrieks from Mrs. Sammis. Finally the Professor told her 


that she must allow him to put his arm around her waist, and that she must put 
her head on his shoulder. By this means they could walk without jerking the line. 





‘The result was that one hook caught Mrs. Sammis in the ear." 


Mrs. Sammis at first wouldn’t hear of any such plan, but after a few minutes the 
pain was too much for her, and she accepted the Professor’s proposal. It must 
have been rather a pretty sight to see the two walking slowly across the field in 
such close proximity, and if I had been a younger man I don’t know that I should 
have objected to take the Professor’s place, fish-hooks and all. 
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Before they were fairly out of the field the Deacon’s first wife’s mother, who 
lived with him, saw them out of her window, and called the servant girl to help her 
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“*She must allow him to put his arm around her waist.” 


to pack up and leave the house where such an abandoned and shameless female 
lived. Mrs. Sammis knew of a sort of back path, by which she and the Professor 
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could reach the doctor’s office without taking to the main street ; and of course they 
took this back path, not expecting to meet anybody. But you all know how it is. 
If you happen to be in a situation where you don’t wish to be seen, all the friends 
and all the enemies you ever had will be sure to show up inside of twenty minutes. 
Why, I knew a young American man who wanted to have a quiet talk with a young 
American girl here in London. ‘They had just arrived on the same steamer, and the 
girl’s parents didn’t like the young man, and wouldn’t let the girl see him if they 
could help it. Well, he made an appointment with her to meet at St. Paul's 
Cathedral, calculating that if they went up into the ball nobody would see them 
except the guide, and they didn’t care anything about him. Of course they had 
no sooner got up to the highest gallery than they met a party of nine Americans, 
who were old friends of the girl’s, and were overjoyed to see her. They told her 
that they were going to call on her parents that very evening. It’s my opinion 
that if the prophet Jonah had made an appointment to meet his best girl in the 
whale’s cabin, he’d have found about a dozen friends leaning up against the ribs 
and waiting for him with bull’s-eye lanthorns in their hands. 

However, I’m wandering from the subject. What I intended to say was that 
just as soon as the Professor and Mrs. Sammis turned into the path they began 
to meet people, especially boys. The grown folks merely looked at them sadly and 
gave them a wide berth, so as not to contract any of their wickedness; but the 
boys generally hooted at them, and called the Professor names, and said they were 
going to tell Deacon Sammis. ‘This was pretty hard to bear, but there was no 
help for it. ‘The Professor wanted to stop and explain the state of things to every- 
body whom they met, but Mrs. Sammis wouldn’t allow him to do anything of the 
sort. She told him he had better keep his breath until he should come to explain 
things to the Deacon, which she calculated he would find a middling tough job. 
In spite of the fact that she had her head on the Professor’s shoulder and he had 
his arm around her waist, she was about as mad at him as a woman could be, and 
told him fifty times that he was the worst specimen of a chattering idiot that she 
had ever dreamed of. 

As for the Professor, he was just scientific enough to wonder why she made 
so much disturbance over so small a matter, and he hadn’t the least idea that the 
Deacon would feel annoyed, even if he should happen to meet them on the way 
to the doctor’s. So he walked on, talking about his new fishing apparatus, and 
trying his best to console Mrs. Sammis. When they reached the doctor’s office the 
two hooks were extracted with very little difficulty, and the Professor went home 
and explained to his wife why he hadn’t caught any trout. 

That was the beginning of the great scandal that divided all New Berlinopolis- 
ville into two parties—those who believed the Professor’s story, and those who 
didn’t. I am sorry to say that the latter was very much the larger party, and that 
Mrs. Van Wagener belonged to it. The Professor came over to my house that 
evening, and said that he rather thought he had better stay with me for a while, 
which accordingly he did. At times Mrs. Van Wagener would come to my door and 
say that she wanted to see that miserable man; but I never let her in, knowing 
that there would be trouble if I did. Similarly Deacon Sammis came one day with 
a big horsewhip, and demanded to see “that scientific hound,” but I explained 
to him that if he wanted to interview anybody with a horsewhip, I was at his 
service, but that no hounds, scientific or otherwise, were to be found on my 
premises. Nothing came of it, for the Deacon hadn’t brought his pistol with him 
and he never thought it worth while to call a second time. The Deacon’s divorce 
suit was a failure, for the testimony of the doctor who had cut out the fishhooks 
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satisfied the jury, and they gave a verdict which entirely exonerated Mrs. Sammis 
and the Professor. But of course that had no effect so far as the public was 
concerned. People had made up their minds about the affair long before the 















“Deacon Sammis demanded to see that scientific hound.’ 


suit came to be tried, and they didn’t allow such a little thing as a verdict to 
influence them. 

It was so clear to me that the Professor’s usefulness in New Berlinopolisville 
was gone, that I induced him to accept a Professorship in Chicago, that was offered 
to him while he was stopping at my house. What with Mrs. Van Wagener waiting 
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to make it hot for him day and night, and what with the Deacon swearing to 
shoot him on sight, New Berlinopolisville didn’t afford that quiet and seclusion 
which a scientific man needs, if he intends to do any valuable scientific work. The 
upshot of it all was that one night I drove the Professor out of town, and took him 
to a railway station where he took the train for Chicago. I lost sight of him after 
that, but as he never got into any startling difficulty in Chicago, I suppose that 
either he must have died, or else he must have quitted inventing things. All the 
same, I wish he had given me that recipe for.making his metallic fishing line. 
There would have been a lot of money in that invention if it had been properly 
handled. 


W. L. ALDEN. 
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THEIR LIVES, PLEASURES 
AND HAUNTS. 





HE development of French Art has been greatly 
impeded by the political convulsions which 
have so frequently shaken the country. The 

Renaissance and the Rococo periods had each their 
distinguished representatives—notably, Poussin of the 
former and Watteau of the latter—the delicate arti- 
ficiality of which, in turn, gave place to the more picturesque 
A delineation of scenes of humble and domestic life. It was, 
however, evident that Art was steadily deteriorating, until resuscitated 
C4 by the genius and energy of David, during the troublous days of 
" ] the Revolution. His efforts to cultivate a love of the Classic style 
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were not altogether successful, and a reaction soon set in, which gave 

birth to the Romantic school, whose chief exponents were Delacroix, 
Scheffer, Vernet, Delaroche, Descamps, and Ingres. ‘The Second Empire inaugurated 
a new era, the principal characteristics of which are realism, effectiveness of colouring, 
and perfection of manipulation. This modern school pays great attention to the 
painting of the human form, both nude and draped ; and in lieu of compositions on a 
large scale, small groups or single figures are preferred, upon which the painter brings 
to bear all the subtleties of his craft, the originality and daring of conception and 
masterly execution which make French Art so attractive. 

As nearly all the modern painters are exponents of their own individual style, and 
not followers of any particular school or period, they are somewhat difficult to classify, 
or indeed to give them more than a passing mention. Among the masters of the 
Modern school was Meissonier, whose small pictures, especially, are said to rival 
the work of the Dutch masters of the seventeenth century. Millet’s name brings the 
“ Angelus ” vividly before us ; no one has yet come up to him in depicting scenes of 
peasant life. Léon Gérdme draws his inspirations from the past; while Courbet is 
the leader of the Realistic school, and is known as. the Zola of painting. ‘Troyon 
and Rosa Bonheur are the greatest animal painters of the day. Historical painters 
include Gustave Doré, Cabanel, Yvon, and Bin; while Géréme, Comte, Hector, Leroux, 
G. Boulanger, Lévey, Breton, and Hébert, are the best known gevre painters; and 
Cabanel, Carolus Duran, and Mademoiselle Jacquemart worthily represent portraiture. 
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" 
, All who have visited the Grand Opera 
House in Paris will remember Baudry’s 
exquisite paintings on the ceilings and 
walls. Clever and versatile Jan van 
Beers has made a name for himself, and 
is deservedly popular, his new studio, 
which in point of taste and artistic 
decoration is one of the finest in Paris, 
being well known to American, English, 
and French Art lovers. 


THE 





PALL 


Decorative Art is occupying the 
attention of many French artists: in 
Félix’s salon, in the Faubourg St. 
Honoré, Louise Abbema_ has _ painted 
the panels, and that genial and burly 
Breton, Charles Toché-—who is a worthy 
exponent of the Allegorical Decorative 
school — devotes himself almost exclu- 
sively to this department. We _ well 
remember his old-fashioned house near 
the ‘Trocadéro, with the quaint garden, where fruit, vegetables, flowers and grass grow 
in wild profusion; an old setter whined a melancholy recognition of the master as 
he passed with us through the garden to his studio, and he was more proud of 
his bees and dogs and his horticultural successes than he was of his work, which 
we admired and praised enthusiastically. 





dan van Beers. 


Having exhausted the studio, we returned to the garden, and there, on a seat 
beneath some fine old trees that made Paris seem far away, we discussed Art. Toché, 
smoking a huge pipe, which is seldom out of his mouth, held forth on the scope 
which allegory gave to the imagination in Art, and its possibilities in decorative 
work; he also informed us that he was commissioned by the Government to go 
abroad to study the types of Greek women from the earliest period up to the present. 
The results of his labours in the way of sketches and drawings were to be added to 
the fine collection of copies of sculpture and paint- 
ings at the Ecole des Beaux Arts for the use of 
the students. Toché can do an amount of work 
which would kill any ordinary mortal. If there 
ts poison in the fragrant weed, it has never 
affected him, for he is an inveterate smoker, 
and yet possesses a magnificent physique. It is 
also said that he is the most absent-minded man 
in Paris, and many amusing instances are related : 
he is known to have taken his pretty wife to a ball 
or dinner, and, when tired, returned home, having 
forgotten all about her. 

We have been reversing the order of things ,/ 
by discoursing on the artist when at the zenith 
of his fame and glory. ‘The reverse side of the 
medal is not without its charms, and the un- 
fledged painter is an interesting study. 

The hard work, miserable apartment on the : 
fourth or fifth floor of a dingy tenement in Alfred Roll. 
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a@ narrow street, meagre food and shabby 
clothing, which is the lot of the majority, is 
amply compensated for by the delightful Bo- 
hemianism of their lives, which one and all, 
whatever their nationality may be, succumb to 
and equally enjoy. What can detract from the 
pleasures of a stroll round Paris, a walking 
excursion and frugal meal in the country, when 
Spring with her magic wand is waking the 
flowers from their long sleep, when every tree 
and bush is bursting into leaves of tender 
green, and the birds with much twittering and 
excitement are setting up housekeeping, and 
occasionally stopping their work to burst into 
peans of joy, that all Nature responds to? 
How a ramble along the quays, when the 
Seine is glorified by the setting sun, will dispel 


all care and set the busy brain to work in conjuring up magnificent chd/eaux en 
Espagne, and weaving golden dreams of the 
future that hold no room for disappointment or 
It is only the pangs of hunger that 
will bring the dreamer back to earth again, and 
drive him home or elsewhere in quest of food. 
The artists are to be found in many different 
parts of Paris: there is a small colony of quiet, 
hard-working ones on the left bank of the 
Seine, and a larger and more characteristic 
colony centres round Montmartre, where the 
young Art students may be studied to advan- 
tage. It will be noticed that none of them are 
blind followers of fashion; each one obeys the 
of his own taste or caprice, and a 
Colarossi. charming and picturesque variety is the result, 
which, if occasionally bordering on the grotesque, is after all better than the slavery of 
custom, which compels more prosaic beings to all dress or disfigure themselves alike, 
and to crown their absurdities with a head-gear 
which is neither becoming, ornamental, nor useful. 
One student will sport a huge felt hat like a 
Mexican sombrero ; another will complete his cos- 
tume with a big necktie tied in a loose bow, the 
ends of which gracefully undulate, like the wings of 
a huge butterfly, at every step the wearer takes ; 
the coats, whether of velvet or cloth, always bear a 
mark of individuality by being either too long or 
too short or too anything that will distinguish 
them from the garments of an ordinary common- 
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place mortal. 


Some of the students study under, and often 
work for, a well-known painter at his afeéier ; but 
this course is not as often followed as it used to 
be in former years, for they were left so much to 
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Edouard Detaille. 








Benjamin Constant. 
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themselves that the natural <= = result was that many pranks 


were played and but little ZA - te, work was done. Some 


of the ordeals that new-comers had to go 
through, although Z/f ZA —r very amusing to 
every one dut the f/f WY i ¥ victims, reminded 
one more of a f/f Yy he oe bear garden 
than a studio. /f//f/ Yf ry Mh eg / j \ The most popu- 
DD ae: SE now are those 

h Lefebvre, 

Delacluse, : y. Li .. \ Colarossi,and 
the grand |fi || Aas p vé |] Ecole des 
Beaux Arts \\ \ eae eer f in the Rue 
Bonaparte, \W \ae? Sa oc Be Wy which was 
founded in YY * AAS \\ ne ' 1648, and has a 
staff of over fifty "S\ AAA — ff noted professors. 
The students il yj here number 
considerably over y, a thousand, and 
are of all nationalities. \Q Me The branches 
taught include painting, \ Aes. sculpture, engrav- 
ing, gem-cutting, and de = architecture, and 
those who are fortunate —————— ees enough to obtain 
first prizes in these different A Plate at the “Rat Mort.” departments are sent 
to Rome for four years at the expense of the Government. ‘The works that they 








. Lefebure in his Studio 
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complete during their stay there are termed the Grands Prix de Rome, and are 
exhibited annually at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 

One of the great advantages of this fine institution is a magnificent and extensive 
collection of copies of sculpture and paintings, which is always being added to by 
eminent painters, who are commissioned to visit different parts of the world in order 
to study special features 
of Art. 

The students alternate 
their period of hard work 
with the wildest revelries, 
schoolboy pranks and 
practical jokes. An 
amusing instance is the 
enrolling of a new student 
at the Ecol des Beaux 
Arts. When the student 
enters the studio for the 
first time he is immedi- 
ately surrounded and 
gravely informed that, like 
every new-comer, he will 
have to submit to an 
operation which, although 
painful, is absolutely neces- 
sary before he can be 
admitted to the classes— 
that is, to have the initials 
of the school branded on 
his shoulder. The startled 
victim protests, and vainly 
struggles to release him- 
self. But his tormentors 
are too many for him; 
some partially undress him, 
while the others, with much 
ostentation, put a huge 
iron with initials, which is 
used for marking the easels, 
into the fire. ‘The student, 
thoroughly frightened, 
sometimes momentarily 
succeeds in getting free, 
and, half clothed, dashes 
madly round the studio, 
closely pursued; but is 
soon captured, and stands, 
with pallid face and the courage of despair, to meet his fate. A cold iron, painted red, 
is surreptitiously exchanged for the hot one, and, with many flourishes, applied to the bare 
shoulder. The face of the victim is a study: the change from terror to surprise and then 
relief is inimitable, and he is able to bear the chaff of the students with equanimity, and 
prepared to take his share in giving the next new-comer a mauvats quart d heure. 
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M. Falquiere, Professor of Sculpture at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
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At the ‘‘Chat Noir.” 


The studios nearly always have their full complement of students ; to most of 
them workers of both sexes are admitted. But Delacluse’s studio is now for women 
only, and he hardly ever has a vacancy ; and in order to make room for his constantly 
increasing numbers of girl workers he had to give up his male students. 

The classes are from 1 to 5 p.m., and from 7 to ro in the evening, when the 
scene is a very busy one. Between thirty and forty American, English and French 
students of all ages are working from models either draped or nude. The utmost 
stillness reigns, M. Delacluse being a strict disciplinarian as well as a first-class 
master. In the summer he takes those students who can afford it on a 
sketching tour to some part of England or Wales, which is arranged in the most 
economical manner. Last year it was to the Norfolk Broads, and this year it will 
be to Wales if the funds permit, for ways and means have to be considered as much 
as the picturesque in scenery. The girls really work very hard, and the result of 
their labour is very creditable to both masters and students. They live simply, 
generally occupying a tiny room at the very top of one of the houses in the 
neighbourhood of the studio. Several of the girls invited us to call and see them, 
and there was much friendly chaff going on between them. One bright young English 
girl was particularly anxious to entertain us, but her fellow-students warned us she 
had no chairs for us, only one camp-stool ; and it was at last decided we should all 
meet at one girl’s room, because she was the proud possessor of two chairs. I never 
saw brighter or bonnier faces; hard work did not seem to interfere with their health 
at all. One proudly informed us that she lived comfortably on seventeen shillings per 
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week, and was ‘‘as happy as a queen.” And 
she looked it! Self-reliant, natural and win- 
some, happy because she had an aim in life, 
never suffering from that most distressing of 
complaints, exnui. Their lot is an enviable 
one. Lady Dufferin has founded a club in 
the Passage Stanislas where they can meet, 
read, and have tea, or spendtheir Sundays ; 
it is greatly appreciated and well patronised, 
although only intended for students who are 
British subjects. 

We also visited Colarossi’s studio. In one 
room there were about twenty men and three 
girls, all painting from the nude. In another 
room about twenty more female students were 
working from a draped model. 

The approaches to some of the studios are 

not inviting. A badly-kept courtyard leads to William Bougereau. 
a long building with whitened windows. When you 
enter you see a long room, with whitewashed walls 
and ceiling blackened with gas; a few plaster casts 
and drawing-boards on shelves, wooden boxes where 
students keep their colours, rows of easels, a 
“throne” for the model, a number of chairs 
or stools, a rusty stove, and rows of gas jets. At 
the time of our visit this*room was full of male 
students. A babel of sounds greeted our ears as 
we entered, accompanied by the master, who sternly 
silenced some of the more noisy ones, who were 
addressing the model in anything but complimentary 
terms. The heat was stifling, and we were glad to 
be once more in the open air, and to follow our 
guide up a rickety staircase to another room, where 
a number of female students were at work. The 
room was furnished similarly to the one below; but 
the girls were quiet and orderly, and too absorbed 
in their work to bestow more than a passing glance 
upon us as we entered, although it was a somewhat 
unusual circumstance for visitors to be admitted 
when a model was posing. 

Every Monday morning a motley group of all 
nationalities and every variety of strange costume 
may be seen outside the Lvole des Beaux Arts 
waiting for the gates to be opened at eight o'clock. 





Jean Paul Laurens. 


These are models, from among which each master 
on his arrival chooses his model for the week ; the 
crowd then disperse, only to reassemble again the 
next week. A similar scene may be witnessed 
by the fountain in the Place Pigalle Montmartre, 
and a very picturesque sight it is. 

‘Round the Place Pigalle some of the best Stan Meat 
VoL. VII. 
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known of the artists’ 
haunts are to be found 
— notably, the famous 
restaurant known as the 
Rat Mort. Yor many 
years before it obtained 
its present strange name 
it had been a noted resort 
for artists; at that time 
it was a very modest 
establishment, and even 
now cannot compare 
favourably with the gor- 
geous modern restaurants 
where plate glass, painted 
panels, and other decora- 
tions, as well as masses of 
palms and flowers, often 
have to compensate for 
inferior cudsine. The Rat 
Mort is not fashionable, 
but its menu appeals to 
and satisfies an epicure, 
and is sufficiently cosmo- 
politan to meet the tastes 
of its patrons. It owes 
its name to the following 
circumstance : Goupil, the 
celebrated painter, and a 
few confrires were just 
finishing their déjcuner at 
the restaurant, when 
through the half-open door a boy threw the corpse of a rat which he had found lying in 
the gutter ; it fell at Goupil’s feet, who, amused at the incident, painted the rat as it lay 
on the floor, and presented the picture to the proprietor of the restaurant, who hung it 
in a conspicuous position. Shortly afterwards Goupil suggested that the place should 
be called after his picture, “‘The Dead Rat.” And so it was, and it is still known by 
that name. The original dead stuffed rat may still be seen, but is now, owing to much 
handling by many admirers, almost a shapeless mass, minus stuffing, and with but 
little tail and less hair—but still an object to be regarded with becoming reverence ; 
for this Napoleonic rat had bequeathed its name and presentment to a now famous 
restaurant. Never was the saying “and some have greatness thrust upon them” more 
literally correct than in this case. This one historic dead rat has become many, 
for the restaurant swarms with pictures of them painted on ceiling, walls, and 
doors, and even’ adorning the plates and menus; some grotesque, others startling 
in their vivid and uncomfortable realism, as they look down on you from unexpected 
corners, until you long for the weird music of the Pied Piper to charm them away 
into some unknown region. They do not seem to disturb the hilarity of the 
habitués, who eat, drink, argue and gesticulate so energetically that a foreigner or 
casual visitor might think a fight was imminent. It is amusing to note how 
controversial a Parisian becomes after one glass of absinthe, and _ his opponent 
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M. Bougereau correcting the work of his pupils. 
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never feels he is a match for him until he also has imbibed a glass of the 
same stimulant. It is a saying when a man particularly distinguishes himself in 
argument, or as a raconteur, “ Ah, he has had two!” which means two glasses of 
absinthe. 

Another famous foint de réunion is the Chat Noir, which—with theatre connected 
with it—%in the time of Rodolphe Salis, its founder and proprietor, had a great 
reputation. 

A cabaret called A /’Ane Rouge is thoroughly characteristic of the Bohemian 
artistic world. In the centre of the stained glass windows there is a white half- 
moon, framing the head of a red donkey ; this head is also the emblematic decoration 
throughout the establishment, and haunts you whichever way you turn. Artistically 
modelled in terra-cotta, it ornaments the walls, in some places almost life-size it gazes 
with calm, cold eyes at the excitable 
customers, who apostrophise it in various 
terms, according to their moods: some- 
times with endearing expressions, at 
others ironical and contemptuous; but 
the donkey does not seem to mind 
either. Many clever sketches and draw- 
ings hang on the walls, which are 
presents from the artistic customers to 
the proprietor, who is a younger brother 
of the Rodolphe Salis (before mentioned 
as the founder of the Chat Noir) whose 
bust occupies the place of honour in the 
centre of the bar. 

In the evening the assembled coterie 
is entertained by different friends, who 
exhibit their various talents for the loud 
and severe, but generally truthful, criti- 
cism of their comrades. A composer 
will sing his latest song, or a budding 
poet, with dramatic voice and gesture, 


a 





recite his verses, watching the while 
with eager eyes the effect upon his 
plain-spoken but kindly audience. Every- 
thing is done with a good camaraderie, 
without vulgarity or coarseness; bois- 
terous fun and smart repartee are traits 
as distinctive of these Bohemians as are 
their Rembrandt hats and long hair. 
Their habitation is usually a room on 
the fourth or fifth floor of some of the 
houses in the Rue des Martyrs or some 
of the adjoining streets, and generally 
consists of one room, which serves as 
studio, bed, sitting, and dining room. 
The place of honour is given to the 
easel, a rickety table stands under the 
large undraped window, a few odd 
pieces of furniture, that seem to have Rue St. Medard, in the Artists’ Models’ Quarter. 
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Delacluse Studio. Three of the Masters. 


been chosen for their general unreliableness, are scattered about the room; chairs 
shaky and rheumatic, drawers innocent of knobs, that won’t open, or if they do 
are difficult to close again, while the varnish is peeling off, or rising in bumps that 
look as if the article were suffering from the mumps. ‘The bed is pushed into 
a corner, cooking utensils, crockery, paint-brushes and clothing are scattered about 
everywhere, and a rusty stove stands in about a quarter of an acre of cinders. 
The only decorations on the wall are a few unframed sketches, and the addresses 
of models scrawled over it; dirt and dust abound everywhere. Some rooms are 
even worse than the one described, which at least had the advantages of light and 
space ; others are small and dingy, containing only a bed, table and chair, and a few 
empty bottles. In these miserable garrets the more impecunious and lazy of the 
student-artist class live ; and when need compels, or the patience of the landlord is 
exhausted, and friends cannot, or will not, give him any further help, such a one sets 
to work on “a pot-boiler,” taking his canvas close to the dirty window, and without 
waiting for the inspiration—which seldom, if ever, comes to him, for only sheer neces- 
sity will compel him to stay in and work—paints vigorously. His picture finished, he 
takes it to a picture-dealer or pawnbroker—the two professions being closely connected 
in these quarters—and gets perhaps four shillings for it, if he is lucky; or maybe 
the dealer will say, what one of his tribe is reported to have said to a needy artist 
who wanted to dispose of a picture, for which he offered only half a crown—“ But,” 
said the disgusted seller, “I paid that for the canvas alone.” ‘Oh, yes, I daresay,” 
was the reply, “ but it was clean then!” 

Many of these ne’er-do-wells—who may be found among the artist community as in 
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every other—spend their days and nights in idleness ; they have no means of living 
except by loans from the fortunate ones who have sold a picture, or a dinner from a 
chum who has funds—or credit ; they loaf about the numerous cafés in the neighbour- 
hood, and are sure of any number of “drinks” from the members of their fraternity, 
who are as generous as they are often needy. 

However, they are not all drones, for there are some who work hard all day and 
enjoy themselves in the evenings, and others whose lives are a// work and privation ; 
and some even of these, possessing talent that ought to bring them wealth and fame— 
through no fault of their own—die unheard of and unknown, without having tasted any 
of the pleasures of life or the joys of success. 

The masked balls which take place during the carnival at Bullier’s, in the Carrefour 
de Observatoire, are as well patronised by the artists as the students. The feminine 
frequenters are mostly é¢udiantes and ouvriéres all bent on enjoyment, and, as the night 
wanes, the scene becomes more and more bacchanalian and wild. The cafés in the 
neighbourhood are thronged with visitors, who have assembled from long distances 
to watch the revellers pass. The vast ball-room is one blaze of light; half round the 
circumference of the room there is a railed gallery, about four feet above the floor, 
which is supposed to be reserved for spectators; it is fitted with small tables and 
stools, and refreshments are served to order; three or four steps lead down from it 
into the ball-room. Before the dancing begins the maskers promenade the room, 
or chase each other up and down, and exchange greetings. Now is the time to 
study the wonderful costumes: here come, arm-in-arm, eight young fellows, dressed 
as clowns, with whitened faces, tall white sugarloaf hats and white clothes; while 
two or three vary the costume by wearing black clothes with gold spots. Every 
now and then the row is broken up by one of the clowns indulging in tumbling 
feats; next comes a great stalwart fellow dressed as a girl in short frocks, and 
coyly leaning on the arm of a young fellow in evening dress, with a huge false 
nose; then follow more men dressed 
as women, with masks on, or wigs, 
and admirably made-up faces ; girls in 
tights of brilliant and startling hues; 
ballet dancers, a few in ordinary but 
rather décolleté ball-dresses with powdered 
hair, and two or three noticeable for the 
elegance and modesty of their attire and 
demeanour, gowned in plain cream satin, 
long, and high up to the neck, and with 
long sleeves. Chinamen and ‘Turks 
abound, and many “ follies” as well as 
historical costumes. 

The most unique costumes were an 
imitation of a statue of a saint in blue 
china, very stiff and wooden-looking, 
carrying in one hand a tall lily, and 
with the letters “R. C.” on his back ; 
an old-clothes man with colossal bare 
(imitation) feet; another whose dress 
passed unnoticed, for every one was 
intent on keeping as far away from 
him as possible—for on his head he 


carried a nest of live white mice, which A Student copying at the Louvre. 
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kept running round and popping in and out of the nest in a most uncomfortable 
and creepy manner. 

The band was excellent, and the dancing at times fairly orthodox ; only in the 
Lancers the wilder spirits would get tired of the monotony of it, and form a ring, 
which increased in size as the other dancers joined in order to save themselves from 
being swept away; then the ring would break, and, still holding each other’s hands, 
the dancers formed a huge snake-like procession, rushing madly round the room, and 
winding in and out among the people, at the caprice of the leader. Faster and faster, 
in and out, among the columns, on they swept, until it seemed a miracle that some 
of the girls’ arms were not torn out of their sockets by the violent pulling and tugging. 
Many fell, but none seemed to mind. Great amusement was caused by some late 
arrivals got up to represent well-known French statesmen, and men carrying banners 
with pictures of pigs, and the inscription “ All this is dynamite,” following a man and 
woman dressed in lurid hues to represent dynamite: all this in allusion to the recent 
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scare. Almost every known animal was represented, as well as the ordinary eccentricities 
of fancy dress. 

The fun was boisterous ; but, for all that, it was a curious and amusing scene, and 
truly Parisian. 








At dawn the revel was over, and the artists wended their way home along the quiet 
boulevards, awaking the sleeping city with their student choruses. 


M. GRIFFITH AND JEAN D’ORIOL. 























R. JUSTICE BALDWIN, in full-bottomed wig and scarlet robes, issued 
from his private room, which communicated directly with the bench, and 
appeared in his place “to open the Commission” for the ancient city of 

Carchester. Hardly glancing at the local dignitaries who were already assembled, 
the Judge waited while the usher made the proclamation, and then stood up for 
the customary prayer. 


As the first words fell from the clergyman’s lips Mr. Justice Baldwin gave a 
slight start and looked up quickly, while an expression of surprise, mingled with 
something like awe, rested on his rosy countenance. It was the Dean of Carchester, 
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Dr. Palmer, who was acting as chaplain. ‘The Judge and the Dean had been 
boys together at Winchester; but as Edward Palmer had been Baldwin’s senior 
he had had the opportunity and the traditional right of bullying the little fellow 
a good deal. The victim happened to have a retentive memory, and Sir Joseph 
Baldwin, Knight and bearer of her Majesty’s Commission though he was, was 
conscious of a certain feeling of resentment, and at the same time of something 
like the shadow of fear, as he looked at the face, and listened to the hard metallic 
voice, of his old tormentor. 

Priests and judges are generally, like the kine of Pharaoh’s vision, either fat 
or lean. The Dean of Carchester belonged to the lean species of ecclesiastic. 
Tall, athletic, resolute in manner and speech, Dr. Palmer carried his sixty odd 
years remarkably well. His sandy hair was only beginning to turn grey. His 
face was thin, and close-shaven as to his upper lip; but he wore a short beard-— 
or rather he permitted his whiskers to meet under his chin; and this arrangement 
gave his countenance a harsh and forbidding look. 

The Judge was the reverse of all this. Short of stature, decidedly stout, beardless, 
rather red in the face, his appearance was, from a judicial point of view, against 
him. He was a capital lawyer, and those counsel who thought to advance their 
clients’ interests (and their own) by trying to coerce “ Joey B.” as he was called in 
the robing room, soon found out their mistake. On the bench he was a little 
impatient, and often peremptory. But in private life he was a genial, unaffected 
soul, simple as a child in all matters pertaining to the social world. Success had 
come to him rather late in life ; and he had never married. 

When the formal business of the day was over, the Dean was introduced to 
the Judge ; and the clergyman’s eye was as severe, his manner as unbending, as 
in the old days at Winchester. Mr. Justice Baldwin was therefore far from pleased 
when he was informed by the High Sheriff that the house in which Her Majesty’s 
judges were usually lodged at Carchester was under repair, and that it had been 
arranged that he and his learned brother, Mr. Baron Bowser—those were the 


days of the Barons—should stay at the Deanery for the assize week. He was 
so displeased that it was with difficulty that he abstained from openly showing 
his dissatisfaction. However, there was no help for it. Having thanked the 


Dean for his hospitality, Sir Joseph gathered up his skirts and stepped into the 
huge old-fashioned coach which was to convey him and Dr. Palmer to the Deanery. 
As he sat beside his host, the Judge’s imagination conjured up visions of purgatorial 
discipline for the ensuing week. There would probably be bad cooking at the 
Deanery. There would be no cosy after-dinner rubber—the Dean was a Low 
Churchman, he felt sure—-no pleasant companionship, but formal conversation, the 
dreary pretence of enjoyment, all the boredom of visiting with none of its pleasures. 

For that night Sir Joseph Baldwin was to be the Dean’s only guest. Mr. Baron 
Bowser had been forced to remain at the last assize town, to finish an interesting 
case of river pollution. 

The Judge remained upstairs as long as he decently could, and then, having 
put on the raiment of modern life, he descended to the drawing-room. 

A small, very pretty, girlish-looking creature came forward to meet him, blushing 
and holding out her hand. 

“Maysie Pearson!” cried the Judge: “can this be you?” 

“No, Sir Joseph ; Iam not Maysie Pearson any longer. I am Mrs. Palmer.” 

“The Dean’s wife?” cried Mr. Justice Baldwin, too much overcome by astonish- 
ment to think of dropping his hostess’ hand. 
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“The Dean’s wife,” she repeated, with a demure little smile, gently withdrawing 
her fingers. 

“Dear me! I can hardly believe it. I cannot believe it. It seems but a 
very few years since your father held you up to me in his arms, and made me 
feel how heavy you were. It is certainly not six months since I bought you a 
big Noah’s ark.—Do you remember it?” 

“T remember it very well, Sir Joseph. But many a long six months has gone 
by since then.” 

“Well, I suppose they have. What disputes we used to have, you and I, when 
you were a pert miss !” 

Mrs. Palmer laughed ; her laugh was very musical and pleasant to listen to. 

“T never was a pert miss,” she retorted ; “ but you teased me sometimes beyond 
all bearing.” 

“T daresay. You were full of enthusiasms, and very indignant when I pretended 
to sneer at them.” 

Again Mrs. Palmer laughed, but her laugh suddenly ceased, and her face 
assumed a grave and correct expression. Her husband had just entered the 
room, and at the sight of his harsh, puritanical countenance the little woman’s 
face visibly lengthened. 

“Your wife and I are very old friends, Dean,” began Sir Joseph; but his 
explanations were received with such complete indifference that he did not care 
to dwell on them. 

Dinner was a dreary meal, though the Judge noticed, with something like pious 
gratitude, that the cooking was much better than he had dared to hope. Once 
or twice between the courses the Judge’s eyes encountered those of his hostess ; 
and a look passed between them—such a look as schoolboys exchange when the 
master is looking another way. 

When the Judge went into the drawing-room after dinner another surprise 
awaited him. A lady, considerably older than Mrs. Palmer, but not too old to 
blush and look conscious at the approach of Sir Joseph, was sitting near the piano. 

“God bless my soul!” cried Mr. Justice Baldwin, who had been having 
recourse to the Dean’s port for strength wherewith to endure the Dean’s con- 
versation—“ Is it possible? Miss Mcrrison!” And he held out his hand as if to 
an old acquaintance. 

“Miss Morrison is an inmate of my house as—er—that is, in the capacity 
of companion to my wife, Sir Joseph,” said the Dean stiffly. 

“Indeed !—How d’ye do, Miss Morrison?” said the Judge, without paying the 
least attention to the warning. Mary Morrison laid her hand in Sir Joseph’s fat 
palm, and he shook it heartily. 

“And how is your mother?” he asked. “Dead? Dear me! I am _ very 
sorry’ to hear it. You must tell me all about yourself and your relations before 
I leave. Your sister was married, if I remember rightly?” 

“Ves, She has gone to Australia with her husband.” 

Then, perceiving that the Dean was ostentatiously turning over the leaves of a 
photographic album, he stopped talking to Mrs. Palmer’s companion, and explained 
the situation to his host. 

“Miss Morrison,” he said, “is—I was going to say—nearly as old a friend 
of mine as Mrs. Palmer. I had rooms in Mrs. Morrison’s house in Kensington 
when I was a stuff gownsman. You were in short frocks, I think, Miss Morrison, 
when I first went to live at Colchester Terrace.” 
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The hired companion blushed with pleasure at the frank kindness of her mother’s 
old lodger, now become a great man ; and the blush became her well. 

sut all this was highly displeasing to the Dean. He felt inclined to set the 
Judge down as a low-bred, vulgar sort of man. He objected to his guest’s 
familiar manner in talking to his wife’s companion. And still more did he object 
to his wife’s name being linked with that of Miss Morrison in any way. He could 
see no reason why Mr. Justice Baldwin should have anything to say to Mrs. Palmer’s 
companion. He listened with cold politeness to the Judge’s explanations ; and then 
drew his attention to the photographs. 

The photographs were not specially interesting, and the Dean did not make 
a fascinating companion. Sir Joseph would infinitely have preferred to talk to 
Mrs. Palmer, or even to Miss Morrison, who was still a good-looking woman, a 
little on the wrong side of thirty, perhaps, but by no means wanting in attractions. 
Her manners were soft and pleasing ; her complexion was smooth as a rose-leaf; and 
her eyes had a gentle, deprecatory look in them which became her vastly. 

If the truth must be told, there had been some sentimental passages between 
the still youthful barrister and the pretty London girl, in days gone by—words and 
looks which she had not forgotten, though the Judge, who had to accommodate so 
much. law in his head, could not be expected to remember them. 

There was little opportunity, however, that evening, for anything like confidential 
or friendly conversation. The Dean’s presence was an effectual check upon anything 
approaching geniality ; and the Judge was not sorry when the hour came for him 
to retire. 

Next day Mr. Baron Bowser came to the Deanery ; and the younger judge—for 
the Baron was a man well past seventy—hoped, not unreasonably, that his host would 
transfer his attentions to his learned brother, and leave him free to renew the pleasant 
elder-brother sort of intercourse which he used to enjoy with Mrs. Palmer. But ia 
this he was disappointed. The Dean and the senior judge did not get on together 
at all. Mr. Baron Bowser had this peculiarity, that he could not bear to be contra- 
dicted, while he was at the same time very ready to contradict other people. The 
Dean’s disposition was precisely similar ; so that they were forced to fall back upon 
Sir Joseph, to prevent undue friction. 

“T’m afraid you cannot be very happy here, Mary,” said Mr. Justice Baldwin to 
his old acquaintance one evening—-he had always called her Mary at Colchester 
Terrace—while the Dean and Mr. Baron Bowser were engaged in an animated 
exchange of views. ‘“ ‘The Dean seems to be rather a difficult sort of person to get 
on with.” 

The next instant he was conscious of the impropriety of discussing his host’s 
failings with his host’s wife’s companion ; but Sir Joseph did not always weigh his 
words judicially when speaking to one of the opposite sex. 

“T cannot say that I am unhappy,” said Miss Morrison, raising her mild’ blue 
eyes to the Judge’s face, while a soft blush stole over her cheeks : “ Mrs. Palmer is 
very kind to me.” 

“T can well believe that,” cried Sir Joseph. “She is still the same generous, warm- 
hearted creature she was when I knew her as a schoolgirl. I think it is a pity ——” 

But here the Judge stopped himself. 

“You do not have much society here, I fancy ?” 

‘No, I can’t say that we have.” 

“You seldom go up to town, I suppose ? ” 

“Mrs. Palmer goes for a month or six weeks during the season, to stay with her 
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aunt, Miss Popperley ; and of course she takes me with her. So I have an opportunity 
of seeing my relations at least once in the twelvemonth.” 

Sir Joseph understood from this that Miss Popperley must have money. 

* And you go out a good deal when you are in London, of course?” he said. 

“No, indeed. Miss Popperley is getting old, and does not entertain. I often 
think it is even more dull for Mrs. Palmer in London than it is here at Carchester.” 

“What a pity for—for both of you—not to see a little gaiety when you have the 
opportunity !” 

Miss Morrison sighed. 

“T go sometimes,” she said, “to see a cousin of my mother’s when we are in town. 
Perhaps you may have heard my mother speak of her as Mrs. Poole.” 

The Judge smiled. Mrs. Poole, the wife—as she was then—of a wealthy banker, 
had been a favourite topic of conversation with Mrs. Morrison. 

“She is Lady Killarney now,” said Mary, with pardonable pride. 

“Qh, indeed! I think I have heard of her. Lady Killarney is rather strict 
in her notions, isn’t she? A great temperance advocate, and quite a power in the 
religious world.” 

“Yes; she is rather puritanical in her ideas, I confess.” 

“T am afraid, Miss Mary, you won’t have many opportunities for flirtation in her 
house, unless it be with a stray missionary,” said the Judge jocosely. 

“Miss Mary” blushed furiously ; and Sir Joseph was admiring her heightened 
colour, and thinking of some further teasing remark to make, when the Dean came 
up and directed his attention to a more serious subject. 

Before the assizes at Carchester were over Mr. Justice Baldwin had made 
Mrs. Palmer promise to let him know when she arrived in London, which she 
expected would be in about two months’ time. 

It was towards the end of May that Sir Joseph was informed, by means of a note 
written by Miss Morrison, and dated from No. 62, Belvidere Gardens, S.W., that 
Mrs. Palmer had come to town, and also that Miss Popperley would be glad if he 
would waive ceremony and join them at dinner on a specified day. He accepted 
the invitation in due form, and sent, at the same time, a few lines of friendly banter 
to Miss Morrison, by way of thanking her for writing. 

Miss Popperley turned out to be a deaf old lady who was not particularly 
interesting ; but nevertheless the dinner passed off very well. The Judge, who was 
fond of ladies’ society, though he had very few friends of the other sex, got into the 
habit of dropping in at No. 62, Belvidere Gardens, for a little chat and perhaps a cup 
of tea before dinner ; and it need hardly be said that he found Miss Popperley’s house 
a much pleasanter one than the Deanery at Carchester. Sometimes he would propose 
a Saturday-afternoon visit to a picture gallery or a flower-show or a concert-room ; 
and his proposals were generally accepted. The Judge, though he was now well 
advanced in middle life, enjoyed these little expeditions quite as much as Mrs. Palmer 
or her companion. He had always been a lonely man, so far as female society was 
concerned ; and it was to him a new and delightful sensation to escort his old friend 
Maysie Pearson, now a remarkably pretty woman, about London, to get her (and 
Mary Morrison) the nicest flowers and the most expensive sweetmeats, with no one 
to look on or interfere, and only a pleasant person like Miss Morrison to play propriety. 

It need hardly be said that the intercourse between the Judge and the Dean’s 
wife was from first to last of the most innocent description. Not so much as a shadow 
or a thought of evil ever crossed the mind of either of them. Still, people are 
censorious ; and it may well be that Sir Joseph should have been more circumspect. 
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“It was a very terrible letter.” 


At any rate, somebody—it matters not who—saw, and took note, and being moved 
thereto by the malice of the devil (as they say in Scotch indictments), sat down and 
wrote an anonymous letter to the Dean of Carchester. It was a very terrible letter, 
but its contents were never known to mortal man, save the writer and the recipient. 
It made the Dean first clench his fists and glower at the paper like a madman, then 
tremble all over, and finally put his head between his hands and ali but burst out 
crying. When he had mastered himself he ordered his portmanteau to be packed, 
and after passing a sleepless night started for London by the morning train, 
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He reached town about five in the afternoon, drove straight to Belvidere Gardens, 
and without allowing the servant to announce him walked right into the drawing-room. 

The scene that met his eye was not calculated to assuage the jealous pangs he 
was suffering. Sir Joseph Baldwin was sitting on a low chair, a volume of poems in 
one hand and a plate of strawberries in the other. He was in the act of handing 
the fruit to a lady who was reclining on a sofa—Mrs. Palmer, of course. 

Miss Morrison, who was bending over some embroidery at a little distance, was 
the first to catch sight of the Dean’s face ; and its expression so startled her that she 
gave a little involuntary scream, which made Sir Joseph look up suddenly and drop 
the plate of strawberries. 

Mrs. Palmer sprang to her feet, and with a feeling of guiltiness for which she could 
hardly have accounted, went to meet her husband. 

“You have given us a surprise, Edward!” she cried, as she offered to kiss him. 
He, however, remained standing bolt upright, so that she could not effect her purpose : 
all his attention was fixed on Sir Joseph. He did not absolutely reject the Judge’s 
proffered hand; but he barely touched it, and looked at him with very marked 
displeasure. And, curiously enough, something of the old schoolboy fear of the big 
boy, the boy who had the power to bully and was cruel enough to use it, crept into 
Sir Joseph’s heart and all but paralysed his tongue. 

He cleared his throat, and tried to talk with an air of easy indifference, but 
the effort was a dismal failure. Meanwhile Mrs. Palmer was throwing anxious and 
beseeching glances at her husband, glances of which he took no manner of notice. 
The Churchman stood regarding his late guest with stern, accusing eyes, outwardly 
calm, but inwardly so angry that he could not trust himself to speak. 

To relieve a situation which was half painful, half absurd, and altogether intolerable, 
Sir Joseph strolled over in the direction of Miss Morrison. Mrs. Palmer then 
approached her husband, and said in a low whisper, a whisper that the Judge correctly 
supposed was intended to reach his ears : 

“What is the matter, Edward? Why are you angry? What have I done to 
offend you?” 

An inarticulate but expressive growl was the only answer. 

“Oh, nonsense ! ” 
attraction -—— 

The Judge understood perfectly well that at that moment Mrs. Palmer was glancing 
from her husband to himself and Mary Morrison, and smiling as she spoke. He 
understood that the Dean was most unreasonably jealous; and that his wife was 


she went on, as if her husband had spoken. ‘“ You see the 
2 


preventing an unpleasant scene by telling a fib--a fib, undoubtedly, yet surely as 
harmless a one as ever was uttered ! 

Sir Joseph, naturally anxious to put an end to the Dean’s unjust suspicions, 
sat down and began to talk in a low voice with Miss Morrison, who had very 
properly abstained from listening to the whispered words that had been spoken to 
the Dean by his wife. She blushed a good deal, answered in monosyllables, kept 
her eyes glued to her work, and in a word behaved in such a way that the Dean 
was soon more than half persuaded that his anonymous correspondent had blundered, 
and that the Judge was not the reprobate he had imagined him to be. 

Before long Mr. Justice Baldwin took his leave ; and as he bowed himself out 
Mrs. Palmer threw her companion an expressive glance, which, accompanied by a swift 
look towards the door, meant—-“ Leave the room, and see Sir Joseph out.” Mary 
hesitated a moment, and then slipped out before he had begun to descend the stairs. 
Sir Joseph caught her hand and held it in both his own. He was more than 
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grateful to her for having helped him to escape from a most unpleasant situation ; but 
he found a difficulty in expressing himself clearly. 

“ How good you are!” he cried. 

Mary blushed as usual, looked up at the speaker, as if a little surprised, looked 
down, made a movement as if she would withdraw her hand, and finally allowed it to 
remain where it was. 

“Tf it had not been for your presence, Mary,” went on the Judge, “at our little 
expeditions——” 

“Oh, Sir Joseph!” said Mary, looking up slyly, “ you cannot mean that.” 

“Certainly I do, my dear Mary. Do you suppose that if you had not been one 
of the party at the Crystal Palace, or at the New Gallery, or any of the other places 
we have been to, I should ever have dreamt of asking Mrs. Palmer to go?” 

Miss Morrison turned aside as if to hide her face ; but Sir Joseph did not notice 
her confusion. 

“T owe you a great deal,” he said, “but you can understand, can’t you ?—You 
can guess what I would say.” And being anxious, no doubt, to discharge some part 
of the debt at the earliest possible moment, he stooped and kissed her cheek. 

Before the chaste salute was well over, before Mary had even time to expostulate, 
or to express her sentiments in any way, the Judge and she heard the drawing-room 
door opened, and not unnaturally they started asunder. Wheeling rapidly round, 
with flaming face and that absurd schoolboy awe of the ex-bully once more oppressing 
his faculties, the Judge faced the drawing-room, only to perceive that the door was 
being gently closed. 

“Confound it all!” muttered Sir Joseph, with a shamefaced look which nobody 
witnessed. Mary had fled like a hare. 

Meanwhile the Dean had caught up his wife in his arms, kissing her with unwonted 
tenderness. 

“T was, in fact, led away, my dear, by a scoundrel. No—TI don’t mean Sir 
Joseph. I feel sure he is a most honourable man. But I gave way to feelings of—er 
—of jealousy, and—er—of suspicion (as you must have seen), which were unjust 
and absurd. My dear Maysie, I beg you won’t cry. I can’t tell you how sorry I am.” 

“Oh, never mind. We will forget all about it. Only, Edward, you must not 
mistrust me again.” 

The Dean promised that he would not. He kept his word; and thenceforward 
Mrs. Palmer took higher ground with her husband than she had before been able 


” 


to occupy. 

As for Mr. Justice Baldwin, he left Belvidere Gardens in a very perturbed state 
of mind, and treated himself to a lecture as he walked home, and to an extra glass 
or two of old port after dinner. 

But next morning he received the following letter :— 

“Dear, dear, Joseph (as I may now call you), I hofe to receive a letter 
from you by the first post, as I should not like to be the first one to write, but 
I could not bear to allow you to think of me wav¢ing in affection, or in any sign 
of affection that a loving heart can give.” 

“Who is this?” cried Sir Joseph. He turned to the signature—‘“ Yours ever, 
with fondest, truest love, Mary Morrison.” “The woman must be mad!” he cried 
aloud. Then he read on :— 

“Your words this afternoon, though not wholly unexpected, were in part a 
surprise to me, as I did not know if you were as sure of your own heart as I was 
of mine. For my heart has been yours ever since the days when you lived in our 
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dining-room at Colchester Terrace; and I’m not ashamed to own it now that you 
have spoken, though otherwise you would never, never have known it. Yes, your 
image has been before my eyes all these years ; but who would have expected things 
to be as they have come about? ‘Truly the ways of Providence are wonderful.” 

“Oh, this is awful!” whispered Mr. Justice Baldwin to himself; and, letting 
the sheet of perfumed paper fall to the ground, he clutched his hair with both 
hands and groaned aloud. After a time he recovered sufficiently to pick up the 
letter and read on. 

“T know,” proceeded Miss Morrison, “that in a certain sense, dear Joseph, 
your position is far, far above my own. Still love is the great thing, is it not? 
If we love each other, that is enough. And if you were to be a briefless barrister 
again, as you were in the old days, I would love you and marey you just the same.” 

“Upon my word I believe it’s true,” said the Judge to himself. He had been 
alternately moved to disgust by the vulgarity, and to pity by the evident sincerity of 
the letter. 

“Poor Mary!” he thought: “what a pity! What a sad disappointment for 
her! How could she have got such an idea into her silly head? She was a 
sentimental creature, ready to imagine anything; but I had no idea she could 
have lost her head so entirely. I’m very sorry for her; but it’s entirely her own 
fault. What can have made her fancy-—-?” Then the Judge remembered the kiss, 
frowned to himself, and went back to his letter. 

“T am the happiest creature in the world,” wrote Mary, “and all through you. 
Even the sun seems to shine more brightly than yesterday.” 

But Sir Joseph could read no more. 

Angry at Mary, at Mrs. Palmer, and still more at himself, he sat down and 
wrote’ a note to the Dean’s wife, asking her to help him. ‘Then he began the far 
more difficult letter to Miss Morrison. It was not finished when the time came 
for him to go down to the law-courts. It weighed like a ton of lead on his mind 
all day ; he could not rid himself of the thought for a single moment. 

In the afternoon he set to work upon it, and at last it got itself written somehow. 
He explained that Miss Morrison had unfortunately misunderstood some hurried 
phrases, conveying a natural expression of gratitude, and had placed a totally 
wrong construction on them. If he was to blame he most sincerely asked her 
forgiveness. He was now a confirmed old bachelor, long past the age—Sir Joseph 
thought it well to put this rather strongly—when men can hope to change their 
state of life with happy results. He hoped that the misunderstanding, so natural, 
yet so unfortunate, would not make it impossible for them to resume the friendly 
intercourse which they had lately enjoyed, and he remained, with most sincere 
respect, hers very truly, Joseph Baldwin. The phrase about resuming friendly 
intercourse was of course intended simply as a solatium for Miss Morrison’s wounded 
feelings. Sir Joseph thought it extremely improbable that he should ever see 
her again. 

In the afternoon of the following day he had a short note from Mrs. Palmer, 
saying that Miss Morrison had gone to pay a short visit to Lady Killarney ; but that 
his note to her would be forwarded. As to the very unfortunate misunderstanding 
that had arisen, Mrs. Palmer was afraid that she could not interfere with any likelihood 
of bringing about a good result. It was rather a delicate matter for a third person 
to act in, and she did not feel sure that her husband would approve of her meddling 
in Miss Morrison’s affairs. 

This note, and especially the last sentence in it, made the Judge wild with rage. 
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“The Countess was standing there very much drawn up." 


He crushed the thick note-paper up in his hand, and hurled it to the other end of 
the room. 

An hour later a carriage driven by a very fat coachman and drawn by two very 
fat horses stopped at Sir Joseph Baldwin’s door. A minute or two elapsed, and 
a card was put into the Judge’s hand—a card bearing the name of Lady Killarney. 
Sir Joseph, who had heard many things of her ladyship, was conscious of a cold 
perspiration breaking on his brow. 

Had Mr. Justice Baldwin been on the bench, clad in the panoply of justice, he 
would not have feared ten thousand Lady Killarneys. But now he was the criminal, 
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the prisoner; and the stern-browed woman whom Sir Joseph remembered to have 
once seen on the platform at a temperance demonstration was his judge. 

Sir Joseph took a small brandy, put on his best smile, and entered the drawing- 
room. 

The Countess was standing there, very much drawn up, her crossed hands 
reposing in front of her person, her head a little to one side, and her chin slightly 
elevated. 

“T have been told, sir,” she began, in a deep, solemn tone, “that you have been 
trifling with the sacred treasure of a woman’s heart—the heart of a connection of my 
own. I hope to hear you say that this is not the case.” 

“Tt is not the case, madam,” said the Judge stiffly. 

“You are prepared, then, I suppose, to marry my cousin, Miss Morrison ?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“What, sir? Do not trifle with me, I beg of you.” 

“Nothing could be further from my thoughts,” replied Sir Joseph. “But with 
regard to the lady you have referred to there has unhappily been a misunderstanding.” 

“No, sir!” 

The Judge started, and his face grew dark. He had not been for many years 
contradicted in that fashion, 

‘“No misunderstanding, Sir Joseph. I have seen Mrs. Palmer; and I have also 
seen the Dean of Carchester. ‘The incident of which he was an involuntary, witness, © 
and which I presume you do not, pretend to have forgotten, could have but one 
meaning— unless in the case of a heartless libertine.” 

Here Sir Joseph gasped for breath, and unconsciously clenched his fist. 

“ But that is not all!” continued her ladyship. ‘You have been for some weeks 
a frequent, I might almost say a daily visitor at Belvidere Gardens. You will hardly 
say, I suppose, that A/iss Popperley was the object of your attentions ?” 

How could he explain? No, it was impossible. 

“ Besides, you have addressed to my cousin several letters of a distinctly 
familiar tone.” 

“T assure you, Lady Killarney, there’s nothing in those letters,” broke in the 
Judge,—“ nothing beyond what any man of my age might write to a—to a lady 
whom he had known as a child. It has been all a mistake: a very—ahem !—a very 
sad mistake, and one which I regret exceedingly.” 

“You shall have cause to regret it still more,” said Lady Killarney, in cold, cutting 
tones. ‘Do I understand you to say that you refuse to marry my cousin ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then I shall go to-morrow morning to Sharp & Downey, my solicitors, and 
instruct them to issue a writ against you at once for breach of promise of marriage.” 

Again the Judge started, and put his hand up to his collar as if it were 
choking him. 

“This is an insult, madam !” he cried. 

“No insult at all, Sir Joseph. I am perfectly serious and businesslike. I always 
am. You deny having made, or refuse to keep, a promise of marriage, which my 
cousin says you made to her. Very well: it will be for the jury, I suppose, to say 
whether —— ” 

“Stop, stop! For Heaven’s sake, stop! You will drive me mad!” cried the 
Judge, beginning to walk up and down the room. 

He rapidly tried the case, reviewing the evidence, and summing up in his own 
mind. True, he had made no promise. But no doubt Mary thought he had. 

Vor, VII.-—No. 31. 26 
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«1 will call on Miss Morrison io-morrow. . .. Will that satisfy you?'” 


Probably she felt quite certain about it. So far, it was only her word against 
his. And then there was the Dean’s evidence! That would be ample corroboration 
of Miss Morrison’s version of what passed between them. Any jury would believe 
her.—Besides, who ever heard of one of Her Majesty’s judges posing as defendant 
in an action of that nature? If he allowed the case to go on he would be forced | 
to resign. He could never survive the ridicule of the press, the ill-concealed amuse- 
ment and loudly expressed pity of his brother judges. ~ His career would be ruined. 
That was what gave this awful woman such a hold on him. 

“T don’t believe Miss Morrison would ever bring such an action!” he exclaimed. 
“ She is too much of a lady.” 

“ Did you think of that, Sir Joseph—did you calculate on my poor cousin’s ladylike 
feelings when you trifled with her heart? But I will see that the action is brought, 
and properly fought out. Miss Morrison is an orphan and a relation of my own, a 
relation in whose welfare I have always taken the deepest interest. It is my duty to 
protect her, and—I—wiJl.” 

Mr. Justice Baldwin considered. Mary Morrison was not a high-bred woman ; 
but she was soft, gentle, and unassuming. She was pleasing to look upon. She 
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loved him. If he married her, he had no doubt she would make him very comfortable. 


And after all, this Lady Killarney was the wife of an earl. She would invite them 
to her parties. It would be a bore to attend them—but there would be a flavour of 
social distinction about the connection. And then, anything would be better than 
resigning his seat on the bench amid the sneers and jeers of the profession. 

The Judge made up his mind. 

“T will call on Miss Morrison to-morrow,” he said; “and I think I may say that 
the result of the interview will be such as you desire. Will that satisfy you?” 

“Entirely, Sir Joseph,” said Lady Killarney, with one of her gracious smiles. 


Mary Morrison makes the Judge an excellent wife ; but her husband has noticed, 
not without a little inward amusement, and also a touch of regret, that not once since 
his marriage has he been permitted to meet the wife of the Dean of Carchester. 


Joun K. Leys. 


HAR-MA-KHU. 
THE SPHINX. 
bh hold eternal vigil o’er the place, 
By Ghiza’s royal tomb it couchant lies 
Beneath the solemn arch of Egypt’s skies,— 


A nameless type of terror and of grace. 


The toil and torment of a patient race, 
Thou must have seen with fixed and stony eyes— 
Have heard their hapless moans, their helpless cries, 


With that same tranquil and impassive face. 


The seal of silence on thy lips is laid, 
The myths are dumb, tradition gropes in vain 
To solve the voiceless records of the dead ; 
And while the broken tablets fall and fade, 
Defied by thee, the ages wax and wane, 


And baffled Time goes by with noiseless tread. 


Lucius Harwoop Foote. 














ALONG THE DARKIES'’ NARROW WAY. 


LTHOUGH the State of New Jersey is sometimes called by 
narrow-minded Americans the “home of mud, malaria, and 
mosquitoes,” it holds within its narrow limits some of the 
richest farming land of the Republic; such a garden tract 
rolls back from the eastern shore of the Delaware river. 
This land is divided into small vegetable or truck farms, is 
handled in scientific manner, and, possessing easy access to 
the rich and populous market cities of New York and 
Philadelphia, the small proprietors are men of means, employ 
plenty of help at good wages, and so render the district a 
favourite resort for the highest class of farm labour. This 
farm labour is chiefly composed of black folk, born in the old slave states; people 
who came North at the close of the civil war, and, finding near the old Abolition 

centre, Philadelphia, a people ready to accord a welcome and grant them full civil 

rights, founded a new homeland. 

The love of village life, born of old plantation days, remained, however, in 
the hearts of these new settlers; and, passing by the white villages, they established 
new, or what soon came to be described as “black towns.” Here their log 
cabins were built, sometimes in the middle of large fields, again strewn along 
some country road in irregular, yet not unpicturesque fashion. Dame Nature 
apparently looked with favour on these new homes, for in a short time the 
distinguishing feature of “ black towns” came to be their beautiful natural frames : 
flower gardens, rich in colour and fragrance ; hedges, thick and high, to hold the 
keen north wind at arm’s length from these dusky children of the South. Even 
the old forest trees, bending low over the rough cabins, aided in making a picture 
heart-warming as well as eye-pleasing. 

The negro, to be seen at his best, must be studied at the close of a long day’s 
work in the open air; his excess of animal spirit has then evaporated, and the 
sentimental side of his many-sided nature comes strongly into evidence. His day’s 
work over, his tasty supper eaten, this dusky son of the soil comes to his open 
door, and with wife and children near him now smokes, now breaks into some 
old plantation melody, or perhaps, should the little ones tease long enough, he 
will lazily pick his old banjo while the piccaninnies dance. The air of summer 
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nights in the farming districts 
of New Jersey is always warm 
and soft—rich, too, with the 
fragrance of blowing flowers, 
damp woods, and the clean 
smell of a fruitful earth. Often 
you may catch the heavy scent 
of the magnolia, which grows 
near every black town, and 
speaks in its own sweet way 
to darky hearts of “’way down 
South in Dixie.” For a couple 
of hours the negro will thus 
drift on the ebb-tide of the 
day, happy in the present, 
leaving the future on the 
“knees of the gods.” About 
nine o’clock every darky goes 
“indoors”; for half an hour 
lights twinkle in cabin windows; 
and then the darkies’ ‘“ massa 
God” drops a great snuffer over 
the village, and with the dark- 
ness sleep comes quick and 
easy to a lot of big and little 
black children. 

With these happy black 
folks, and in this fertile land, 
I passed an Easter Sunday, a 
few years ago, which, to this 
hour, ranks as one of my red- 
letter days. I was visiting at 
the time on a small New Jersey 
farm. Working on this farm 
was one Moses Scott, a great big negro with a laugh as genuine as it was loud. 
We soon became great friends; and one day he said to me, “ Massa Frank, won’t 
you breakfast wid us to-morrow, Easter Sunday? We'll run over to Jordan ‘Town 
after breakfast, and hear Elder Snow preach his Easter sermon.” I accepted the 
invitation promptly : rumours of Aunt Mary Scott’s cooking had already reached my 
ears; while Elder Snow enjoyed a national reputation for eloquence 

That particular Easter morning opened bright and warm. April, treacherous as 
a rule in Jersey, seemed this year in kindly mood. A lovely and appetite-provoking 
walk brought me at last in sight of Scott’s cabin. Old Aunt Mary was already hard 
at work; and through the kitchen window I caught a glimpse of her big black face 
beneath a red bandana and just above a yellow handkerchief, the ‘latter twisted 
round her neck. Smoke thin and blue climbed skyward from the chimney, and I 
fancied the odour of frying sausages was perceptible in the crisp morning air. 

It was a pretty scene; but a little to the left a more characteristic picture met 
my eye—the masculine section of the Scott family at their morning tub. A tall 
woojen pump with curved iron handle was a central figure; two nigger boys were 
vigorously working this long handle up and down, while on the opposite side, and 
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‘The Scott family at their morning tub." 


surrounding a barrel, sunk halfway in the sand, grouped the rest of the party, all 
costumed in that simple garb originally adopted and for a time retained by our 
first parents. How they danced and puffed and yelled, as the rush of cold spring 
water caught their black chests and splashed over their black bodies! At last 
one of the little Scotts took an accidental header into the barrel of spring water, 
and when “great” Scott hauled. him out, all gasps and kicks, I shouted with 
laughter. My shout sounded the alarm; for the family realised at once that their 
present costume was hardly that suited to the reception of a white visitor, and in 
a moment a long line of laughing shadows were flying across the yellow sand. ‘Ten 
minutes later I had passed through the ordeal of shaking hands with Aunt Mary 
Scott, hot and beaming, with thirteen minor Scotts, shiny-faced and shivering, and 
with “great” Scott, who looked out of his big brown eyes the hearty welcome his 
lips, for some reason, found difficult to utter. ‘Then we all sat down to breakfast, 
carefully arranged at a table which occupied that end of the kitchen farthest 
removed from the great cooking stove. 
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And what a homely picture it was! On the opposite side of the table, and 
sharply contrasting with the snowy table-cloth, were arranged seven little niggers— 
best “wallsend” faces, eyes the colour of a sealskin, teeth of pearl, faces smiling 
and eyes twinkling in a way to kindle the coldest white man’s heart. The first 
little nigger’s face came just above the level of the table, the second showed a face 
and about one inch of black wrinkled neck, and so on: the higher up the line my 
eye travelled, the more little nigger it saw above the table. And each little pair 
of eyes were slanted so as to take in the big dish of sausages smoking in front of 
“great” Scott. In through the windows came a perfect flood of sunshine—one long, 
sharp-edged ray flinging a golden bridge to Scott’s old banjo, hanging above the 
bedroom door. ‘lhe crish, crish, crish of Aunt Mary’s shoes as they dragged over 
the freshly sanded floor, the singing of the kettle on the hob, and the sharp crackling 
of the greenwood fire, made a kind of rude music, warming to the heart as well as 
pleasing to the ear. 

Suddenly a quiet fell upon the noisy piccaninnies, and each woolly head bowed 
low. Aunt Mary and Susan stopped cooking, and dropped upon their knees. ‘Then 
Scott lifted his great hands and said: “ Jesus, we love You and we love each other. 
Bless You, Jesus, for the good things You’ve gived us in dis life; and bless You 
fo’ de better things You’se promised us in Your heavenly home. Amen.” “ Amen,” 
lisped the little piccaninnies. ‘‘ Amen,” came from Aunt Mary and Susan, over by 
the stove. A moment later, a general and determined attack on Jersey sausage and 
buckwheat cakes was inaugurated all along the line. I mustn’t forget the coffee. 
Aunt Mary’s coffee was the talk of three counties. Why, the very look of it wiped 
out a score of wrinkles, and the odour made me understand for the first time why 
nigger nostrils always stand wide open; and its taste drew from a palate inclined 
to pessimistic views of life an admission that life was worth living ! 

Breakfast over, a pipe with “great” Scott followed, and then we all started for 
church, as Jordan Town was a full two miles away, and church service began at 
half-past ten. The most vivid recollection I have of this Sunday morning ramble over 
the Jersey fields was a peculiar greeting which came from every black “ brudder ” 
who crossed our path: “ Morning, brudder! hope you and you’se is well. Glorious 
day for de rising.” The repetition of this quaint greeting, at least a score of times 
within half an hour, was a very touching example of simple darky faith: it spoke 
of the resurrection as an event of to-day, rather than something which might have 
happened nineteen centuries ago. Zion Church was reached at last, and proved to 
be a barn-like structure of white pine timber, unpainted, full of windows, and capped 
by a squatty little spire that eloquently suggested the old, old tragedy of lofty 
aspiration, crushed under a weight of debt. 

Moses Scott, my host, as big man of the congregation, was given the best pew 
in the church; and in this pew, well shadowed by Aunt Mary and the thirteen 
little Scotts, I settled down to enjoy the Easter service. And what a congregation 
waited, like me, Elder Snow’s appearance! All the regular pews in the church were 
full, the extra benches in each aisle were crowded, while a double row of darkies 
stood up against the wall—a black-and-tan dado which, to my Philistine eye, gave 
tone and feeling to the cold, unsympathetic wall. When we arrived it lacked about 
five minutes of the hour for service to -begin, and a hum of conversation, low and 
| musical, filled the air. Smiles lighted up nearly every black face; while countless 
bits of bright-coloured ribbon crowned each woolly head that acknowledged female 
proprietorship. Before my eyes had tired of this picturesque scene the hum of 
voices fell to silence, for Elder Snow had taken his place in the pulpit ; a moment 
later he began to read the first hymn. 
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A tall, thick-set frame, a face black as night, big features, overhanging brows, 
eyes brown and sparkling, a mass of long, kinky, iron-grey hair: this was the great 
Elder “now as he appeared to my eyes. After a hymn, and a short prayer by a 
“local brudder,” the Elder stood up to deliver~his Easter sermon; and his first 
action struck me as characteristic, not only of the man, but of his race. Lifting 
a big bunch of flowers from the. glass bowl at his side, he slowly unwound the string 
which held them together, spread the loose flowers all over the open Bible, buried 
his black face in this pillow of blossom and Bible; and then, lifting his face, 
he said, “ ‘This is the day, and this is the Book for flowers. For every flower what 
blooms ’long de nigger’s narrow way, to cheer-him on his long journey, has its 
roots in dis yar dear ole Book; and gets de doo, what keeps it fresh and fragrant, 
from dat open grave over Jerusalem way.” 

Then rapidly, and in crisp, clear sentences, he told the story of Christ’s life; 
the negro dialect, scarcely noticeable when he spoke calmly, coming out good and 
strong as he warmed to his subject. At the very start he made a curious and 
comical blunder ; but the old man was so terribly in earnest that I felt no inclination 
to laugh, and the mistake, I am sure, heightened the effect of the tale on his black 
hearers. “ Yes,” he said, “dey found the baby Jesus, Him dat was just borned, 
and hed sich a thin, tender skin, a-lyin’ wrapped in a saddlin’ cloth—one of dem 
nasty, sticky, horsehairy saddlin’ cloths. De first minute, you see, bredren and 
sisters, of dis dear Jesus-baby war passed in pain an’ uncomfortableness ; de last 
moment, yo’se all know, war passed in pain and disgrace—and ’twixt de two points 
dar hadn’t been for de dear Jesus one square minute of ease or hap’ness. All 
this, just ‘member, folks, war to make you awful happy here, and a darn sight 
happier yonder. Can yo’se heip loving Him? I don’t believe you can.” 

And then he ran on with a strong plea for a happy view of this life—a life which, 
he contended, if we only did our best, couldn’t help being ‘de most enjoyablest life 
’maginable.” ‘“ Keep all troubles for de ear of the lubbin’ Master, and don’t go mopin’ 
‘long de narrow way as if you’ve nebber tasted hog and hominy, water melon and 
cantelope, roast ‘possum and sweet potatoes. You folks hes no business,” emphatically 
declared the old Elder, ‘‘ to wipe de smile off some nigger’s face, or stop de song what’s 
ringing in his heart, wid a long and a lyin’ jaw ’bout yer pussenel tribulations.” 

To drive this point home he then told the following story: “Crossing the fields 
to church this morning I came sudden-like on a small boy, a-sittin’ on a stump 
and a-nursin’ of his right foot; and on de face of dat small boy dar war spread 
out the most sorrowfulest ’spression de eye ob mortal man ebber looked upon. 
‘What’s de matter, boy?’ says I. 

*¢]’s mixed, Elder,’ says he. 

“¢What’s mixed yer?’ says I. 

“*Well, it’s about this way, Elder,’ says he: ‘I’ve just stubbed my toe ’gainst 
a damn big stone. It hurts too much to laugh, I’se too darned big to cry, and, 
be-gosh, I don’t know just what to do.’ 

“* Laugh, boy,’ says I. ‘Ebbrything what’s on de face of dis dear ole earth has 
got heaps to laugh about ; and from de moment it’s born, is too old for de sin and 
de foolishness ob crying.’ ” 

An intense love of life and a robust joy in living gave such an optimistic colour 
to all the Elder said that his spirit soon infected the whole congregation. Smiles 
gave a new beauty to many plain black faces; and yet eyes often swam with tears, 
but tears of sympathy rather than sorrow, especially when the hard lot of the little 
boy Jesus was mentioned. And as the Elder went on to picture what the present 
life really was to the nigger—happy homes, laughing, singing children, flowers and 
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** “I's mixed, Elder.'” 


shady woods, banjo and song at eventide, cool air and warm “ yallar” sunshine—a 
whole army of mahogany smiles marched across that sea of upturned faces. Often, 
too, voices other than the preacher’s fell upon the ear. Cries of “ Amen!” “ Blessed 
baby Jesus!” ‘ Dear massa Christ!” rising from different parts of the congregation, 
proved that the old Elder had got a grip on his audience, and was carrying them 
along with him on his journey to Calvary and the Resurrection morning. 

At this point in the service the scene was terribly human; the very air seemed 
blue with excitement, for the strongest passion of the negro race—religious enthusiasm 
—had kindled, and burst into flame. After speaking for about an hour the Elder 
closed his sermon with this quaint picture of the death of Christ: “’Bout this time 
dear Jesus He got awful homesick. He loved His Father God, an’ He yearned 
for dat heavenly home war ebbrybody war kind to Him. So He said, wistful-like 
and low, ‘ Father, may your Jesus come home?’ Den Jesus’s Father, the great and 
good God, He said, speaking sorrowful-like : ‘Jesus, my Son, I’se jest as anxious to 
get you home wid me as you is to come. But Jesus, dear, dars one more bit ob 
work for you to do. My foolish children on de ole earth are awful skeared ob 
death. Dat grave cross ’t de end of the narrow way just done gone clean spoil de 
joy ob the hul journey. Mebby we can kill dat grave-skear. You, Jesus, just 
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grapple and take a fall out of old 
man Death; lie down, quiet-like, 
for a few days in the grave ; come 
out again, and, ‘fore de eyes ob my 
good people, jest rise right up to 
yo’se heavenly home. Arter dat, 
dose foolish people will see death 
and de grave am nothin’ but de 
gate what opens into de heavenly 
“Elder Snow had home. Will yo’se do it, Jesus?’ 

reached the end.” And Jesus He did it. And when 
He took dat glorious risin’ on dat Easter mornin’, long, long ago, He left a big light 
ober de grave what marks de end ob de niggers’ narrow way. I’m nigh on eighty yars 
ole, children, and dat bright light’s gettin’ powerful close. I'll be kinder sorry to say 
‘Goodbye old Earth,’ for me and old Earth always loved each other ; but I’se jest a 
bit homesick for Jesus, and when I gets to de end ob de way I don’t mean to linger 
long “bout de gate, but jest lift de latch and walk in to Master Jesus’ land. 

“ Now let us all pray to Jesus,” said the old Elder; and then he sank slowly 
on his knees, by the side of the high white pulpit. ‘The crowded room took on a 
stillness as of death, while the congregation waited for the Elder to begin his prayer. 
Ten seconds passed—-twenty—thirty—and yet no word fell from the lips of the 
Elder. At last Scott, my black friend, becoming alarmed at the long silence, glided 
swiftly up to the altar rail, and, bending down, whispered : 

“Elder, is you ill?” 

No answer. 

“Ts you ill, Elder dear?” again asked Scott, this time placing his big black hand 
on the Elder’s shoulder. 

But neither word nor touch brought answering sign from the kneeling figure. 
And no sign ever came; for Elder Snow, on that bright Easter morning, had 
reached the end of the “ Darkies’ Narrow Way.” 








Francis H. Harpy. 




















HERE is a tradition that' imperial Nero, 
of ever-notorious memory, was an expert 
angler! ‘The tradition, which bears the 
imprimatur of no less a chronicler than Suetonius, 
has, it is pitiful to say, been used as a libel on 
numberless generations of the disciples of the gentle art, both before and, 
to some extent, after Walton’s time. But if the slander was only scotched 
by the publication of the ‘Compleat Angler,” it was unquestionably slain 
out-and-out by the redoubtable author of the “ Noctes Ambrosianz.” And so, the 
assertion that a genuine humanity invariably fills the breast of the average angler and 
dominates all his doings, not only by the margin of the still waters and running brooks 
of his pastime, but also amid the wayward tides and currents of life and experience, 
is surely in no danger of ever again being refuted, evea in spite of the cruel tradition 
referred to. What a debt of gratitude, therefore, do anglers owe to the two champions 
who have rendered such signal service to one of the most delightful pastimes ever 
invented,—the one, a simple, unpretentious Englishman, whose famous book was given 
to the world as a kind of literary aftermath of a busy life spent, most of it, amid the 
noise of Fleet Street; the other a strong, robust, resolute Scot, who so successfully 
leashed his philosophy and his sport together, as he ran life’s race, that he won for 
himself the unique distinction of being for all time remembered by his countrymen 
as not only “ Zhe Professor,” but also as the Scottish Walton ! 

To be held in such high and loving regard by their countrymen; to be so well 
esteemed by all who admire pure and entertaining literature of the highest sort, Isaak 
Walton and Christopher North had, perforce, to be characters of all-round sterling worth 
and genuineness. ‘To the peculiar charm of their respective literary writings (what a 
delightful open-air feeling there is about them—the odour of the meadow and the 
breeze of the hill-side!) there required to be added the personal qualifications of a 
natural soundness and wholesomeness of physique and temperament, thus giving to 
the picture of each writer its adequate and appropriate setting. Both men were 
exceedingly fortunate in possessing these requirements, and the “Compleat Angler,” 
and “ Noctes Ambrosianz,” along with its complement, “Christopher in his Sporting 
Jacket,” could only have been written by men thus favoured. In these respects 
Christopher North has approached nearer to the “completeness ” of Isaak Walton than 
any other sportsman whose exploits with the rod have done anything to immortalise 
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the gentie art. In each there was the same 
youthful ardour and buoyancy of disposition, 
the same happy spirit that was ever eager 
to find— 


‘* Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything ” ; 


” 


“in everything ”—unless perhaps when the 
hostel cider ran sour, or when the “still ” 
at Tibbie Shiels’ proved unequal to the 

demands that were, it has been alleged, 
; ofttimes made upon it! 

A spae-wife * would have had it that 
Christopher North (John Wilson) was born 
a “lucky loon.” It was “a blast o’ Janwar 
wind ” that blew hansel in on Robert Burns. 

} The Ettrick Shepherd (of whom more anon) 

John Wilson (“Christopher North”), cetat 60. was ushered into this world, like his great 

(from an yore aay aries ps ona ploughman-prototype, on a_ tempestuous 

wintry day, and was, moreover, proud of 

the fact. Even Thomas Carlyle first opened his eyes on this theatre of shams 

and follies on a “drear-nighted December”—away yonder on the cold uplands of 

Annandale. But the author of the “ Noctes Ambrosian,” as with better appreciation 

of the world’s good cheer, “came in” with that charming season of the year he loved 

so well,—when the May-flies dance on the twinkling stream wherein the lusty trout are 
darting hither and thither, even while the wary angler is nigh ! 





Himself a believer in astrology, and a student of the mystic signs, young 
Christopher—with no “ musty-fusty-crustiness” about him then !—may be truly said 
to have been born under the benignest of skyey influences. In his parentage, in 
his physical and -moral disposition, in his youthful upbringing and environment,—in 
each advantage there was betokened for the possessor a more than common possibility 
of power and success. At all events, in these “ fundamentals,” as we say in Scotland, 
he was exceptionally fortunate. Moreover, the fact that he had, when arrived at 
early manhood, and at a very critical period of his career, when he assumed a grave 
responsibility involving the happiness of others beside himself, to win his own way in 
the world, like many “a Paisley man” before and after him, aroused his spirit of self- 
reliance and independence,—though that was, indeed, always a prominent feature of 
his character. Altogether, it may be said of Christopher North that the circumstances 
attending the outset and the onset of his life were unusually propitious, and, in great 
measure, account for its admirable results. For, whether we consider his achievements 
as a poet, or as a man of letters alike in the creative and critical sense, or as a 
university professor of one of the loftiest sciences that can occupy the human mind, 
or as a sportsman adept at almost every sort of healthy and manly sport, he stood— 
“a buirdly chiel ”—head and shoulders above most of his contemporaries. And to us, 
looking back through the decades that have elapsed since he “ passed on,” his most 
interesting and commanding figure seems still to tower as high as ever it did,—at least 
in the estimation of his countrymen. 

It is, however, as a sportsman, but more especially in the character of the 
Scottish high-priest of the gentle craft which he bore so worthily, that we have 
more particularly to do with Christopher North at present. Of his other sportsman- 


* Scotticé, fortune-teller. 
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THE SCOTTISH WALTON. 
proficiencies, — with his gun on moor 
or fell, or his feats with his fists, or 
his character as an athlete who could 
do almost anything possible to human 
hardihood and endurance, — we shall 
have little to tell in the meantime, 
except to endorse the dictum of his 
contemporaries that, all in all, he was 
one of the most remarkable men ever 
known, in so far as his mental powers 
were the complement of his great 
physical force and prowess. ‘The Sam- 
sons of mankind are, for the most part, 
dolts and dunderheads; whereas the 
highest intellects are often encased in the 
weakliest frames. In Christopher North 
there was that combination of mental 
strength and bodily vigour which is ohly 
to be met with at the rarest intervals in 
the history of our race. What Isaac James Hogg (“The Ettrick Shepherd"). (From an 
Walton achieved for his beloved pastime original painting in the possession of 

in England, has been, in some measure, See Ghetneed,  Aietergh.) 
done for it by Christopher North in the “land of the mountain and the flood.” 
Both men have, once and for all, ¢deadised the gentle art: that is to say, each has, 
in his own peculiarly inimitable fashion, decharmed the sport with a fine, poetical 
witchery as delightful as it is mentally wholesome for all who love the sport for 
something more than for its own sake. ‘I never knew a really wicked or a really 
vulgar man to be a lover of the gentle art,” Christopher North was once heard 
to say. With the aforementioned Nero tradition in remembrance, it were perhaps 
safer to let the oracle speak for itself, so far as that goes. But there is surely little 
doubt of the fact that, if it be at all possible for any form of pastime to exorcise 
the latent spirit of wickedness that may possess a man, or to cast out the boor 
within him, the gentle art, as specially ordained thereto by the two famous high-priests 
referred to, is assuredly that form ; and are there not hosts of their disciples all over 
the world who will readily agree with this assertion ? 

But if Walton is memorised for all time by his delightful “Compleat Angler,” 
two at least of Christopher North’s voluminous writings are designed even beyond 
all the rest of his works to keep his name green for many a generation to come. 
These are, as already indicated, his ‘“ Noctes Ambrosiane” and “Christopher in 
his Sporting Jacket,” published by Messrs. Blackwood. If Walton’s work be con- 
sidered milder and gentler in spirit, and more in keeping with its contemplative 
theme than the “ Noctes” or the other work named, the gusto and movement of 
the latter are certainly far more enlivening and exhilarating, and more likely to make 
one feel something of the strong mountain breeze about one’s temples. With 
“Old Izaak,” one is ever loitering in the plains or meandering among the meadows, 
never sure what will be the subject of his next exordium. To be in the company 
of Christopher North, on the other hand, one must, perforce, be ever climbing steep 
braes and heathery knolls, or “jogging along the footpath way” as best he may, 
though always cheerfully and expectantly: and, then, there is the glorious exercise 
of keeping pace with that prince of pedlars! Thus, almost from his cradle, 
Christopher’s cry was “Give me breath and breadth!” and therein, surely, is proof 
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Loch Skene. 


enough that in his case the child was father of the man. Even before he had 
arrived at that age when character is supposed to be only in process of formation, 
his inordinate passion for angling was in evidence. Of him, as of Walton, it may 
be said that Piscator nascitur non fit. Indeed, the axiom may be more applicable 
to the later than to the older angler: for, while it is believed that young Izaak 
had actually arrived at puberty before he became enamoured of the rod, of the 
embryo “Christopher” it is recorded that he was but three years of age when he 
made the grand discovery that he could ply the gentle art with—for him—the most 
conspicuous success. And so, with his first steps guided by his early-awakened 
intelligence and desire, we find our Scottish Walton straying to the margin of the 
nearest burn to pay the tribute of an ardent votary to the art, the love of which 
must have been born within him. Of this youthful precocity, his daughter, 
Mrs. Gordon, has something to say in her delightful “ Memoirs” of her father that 
is worth quoting :— 


“Jn his childish years John Wilson was as beautiful and animated a creature as ever 
played in the sunshine. That passion for sport, and especially for angling, in which his 
strong nature found such vent in after years, was developed at an age when most boys 
are still hardly safe beyond the nurse’s apron strings. He was but three years old when he 
rambled off one day armed with a willow wand, duly furnished with a thread and line and 
crooked pin, to fish in the ‘wee burnie’ of which he had taken note, away a good mile 
from home. Unknown to any one, already appreciating the fascination of an undisturbed 
and solitary cast, the blue-eyed and golden-haired adventurer sallied forth to the waterside 
to spend a day of unforgotten delight, lashing away at the rippling stream with what success 
we may perhaps find recorded in Fytte First of ‘ Christopher in his Sporting Jacket.’ ” 








Were it possible to record all the piscatorial exploits of Christopher North, from his 
first venture with the willow wand and crooked pin when a sunny-haired bairn of 
three summers, to those last sad loiterings by the river Dochart sixty years later, with 
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the pith of life almost gone out of him, and within but a few weeks of that shadowy 
hour “ when Death’s dark stream he ferried o’er,” the result would be one of the most 
wonderfully entertaining books of sport that could be imagined. From all accounts, 
there never, surely, was an angler like him. ‘Io Walton’s enthusiasm for the gentle 
art and expertness in its practice (though only in bait-fishing—for the author of the 
“Compleat Angler” had but little skill in fly-fishing) Christopher North added a 
daring and prowess quite unexampled in the annals of angling. Some of his fishing 
feats read like the legendary doings of a demi-god. They are, nevertheless, the stories 
all more or less well authenticated—of a man who, in the heyday of manhood at 
least, rarely, if ever, experienced fatigue. He would sometimes cover such distances, 
going to and returning from his fishing expeditions, and generally on foot, as can 
hardly be realised by anglers in these days of express railway trains and swift steam- 
boats. He was known to accomplish in twenty-four hours what even the hardiest 
disciple of the gentle art would not dream of attempting within less than three days, 
with periods for rest and refreshment between. And there is no doubt that it was 
owing very much to his herculean efforts and exploits by river and loch in quest 
of his favourite sport that his strength broke down and failed at a period of life when 
many men would object to be designated as veterans. One or two stories of his 
endurance are well worth re-telling :— 





“In Glenorchy his time was much occupied by fishing, and distance was not considered 
an obstacle. He started one morning at an early hour to fish in a loch, which at that 
time abounded in trout, in the braes of Glenorchy, called Loch Toila. Its nearest point 
was thirteen miles distant from his. lodgings at the schoolhouse. On reaching it, and 
unscrewing the butt-end of his fishing-rod to get the top, he found he had it not. Nothing 
daunted, he walked back, breakfasted, got his fishing-rod, made all complete, and off again 
to Loch Toila. He could not resist fishing on the river when a pool looked invitingly ; 
but he always went onwards, reached the loch a second time, fished round it, and found 
the long summer day had come to an end. He set off for his home again with his fishing- 
basket full. Passing near a farmhouse, whose inmates he knew (for he had formed 
acquaintance with all), he went to get some food. They were in bed, for it was eleven 
o'clock at night, and, after rousing them, the hostess hastened to supply him; but he 
requested her to get some whiskey and milk. She came with a bottle full and a can 
of milk, with a tumbler. Instead of a tumbler, he requested a bowl, and poured the half 
of the whiskey in along with half the milk. He drank the mixture at a draught; and, 
while his kind hostess was looking on with amazement, he poured the remainder of the 
whiskey and milk into the bowl and drank that also. He then proceeded homewards, 


7 


performing a journey of not less than seventy miles ! 


His methods of fishing were sometimes quite original, and, had old Izaak been 
a witness of them, would have made that contemplative worthy hold up his gentle 
hands in pious horror. For instance, Mrs. Gordon tells how— 


“One day, as he was fishing from the shore, a large trout, such as Loch Awe ” (the scene 
of the story) “is remarkable for, was hooked by him. His line was weak, and, afraid to 
lose it, he cast himself into the loch, yielding to the motions of the strong creature until 
it became fatigued and manageable. Then he swam ashore with his victim in subjection, 
and brought it home. This was no unusual mode of fishing with my father. As the ‘ Ettrick 
Shepherd’ remarked : ‘In he used to gang, out, out, out, and ever sae far out frae the point 
0 a promontory, sinking aye further and further doon, first to the waistband o’ his breeks, 
then up to the middle button o’ his waistcoat, then to the verra breist, then to the oxters, 
then to the neck, and then to the verra chin o’ him, sae that you wunnered how he could 
fling the flees ; till last o’ a’ he would plump richt oot o’ sight, till the Highlander on Ben 
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Tibbie Shiels’ Inn 


Cruachan thocht him drooned. No he, indeed ; sae he takes to the soomin’ and strikes 
awa wi’ ae arm, for the tither had haud o' the rod !’” 


Another story, illustrative of his extraordinary faculty of contrivance in an emergency, 
is worth recording. ‘The story has, it may be explained, been handed down from those 
who were believed to have been witnesses of the incident ; but, so far as is known, 
it has never been recorded, and so must be taken for what it is worth. It has, 
however, all the appearance of perfect credibility, at least, in the light of many of 
his “strange ventures.” 

One day Christopher North had wandered many miles in quest of a basket. 
On arriving at the stream he perceived that the trout were “on the take” and were 
rising freely to the fly, a specimen of which he immediately captured with the view 
of making up a cast to that particular pattern. Examining his fishing-book for the 
flies needed, he found to his annoyance that it contained nothing like the pattern— 
a peculiar species of red spider—and so it seemed as if he were to be done out of 
his sport for once at least. Not a bit of it! Spying a hamlet near at hand, he 
went up to the first native he met, and asked (so goes the story) if there was anybody 
at hand who had a “carroty pow.” * ‘The astonished countryman looked confused 
for a minute at such an extraordinary question, but at length replied that a certain 
Mysie—the minister’s lass or servant—-had the “best crapt o’ reid hair in the hail 
parish!” Straight to the manse marched the resolute angler, who at once interviewed 
Mysie, though on what particular subjects the story telleth not; but he presently 
cajoled that ruddy damsel to part with a lock of her coveted hair, whose blushing 
beauty he no doubt praised as only a poet could, but for which he most likely 
paid with a handsome douceur. Busking his hooks straightway with a portion of the 
fiery tress, he proceeded to angle with the same, a brimming creel being the result 
in a few hours thereafter ! 









* Scotticé, red hair, + Crop, 
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St. Mary's Lock. 


One of the most interesting chapters in the life of Christopher North is that of 
his associations with James Hogg, the “Ettrick Shepherd,” and of these associations 
none were more prized by the former than their angling adventures in the classic 
neighbourhood of Saint Mary’s Loch. Throughout his brilliant career, but more 
especially during its halcyon period when Zhe Professor “ruled the roast” of 
the busy, robust literary life of Edinburgh (now, alas, a good half-century ago !), 
Christopher North was more or less intimately associated with many of the 
famous men then living. With Sir Walter Scott, Wordsworth, De Quincey, Coleridge, 
Jeffrey and other literary luminaries, he was on the most friendly and, in some 
instances, affectionate terms. But of all those who—outside his own family circle— 
were admitted to the inner sanctum of his sincere personal esteem and love, none 
was perhaps so favoured as the “ Ettrick Shepherd.” It is almost impossible to write 
about the one man without the beaming face of the other interposing itself, as it were, 
in the mind’s eye, as if for recognition and as if to say, “ Aye; we were friends 
together!” Both worthies are now indissolubly linked in the brightest page of one of 
the most instructive and interesting periods of Scottish literary activity; and in many 
respects, apart from the genius they had in common, the names of Christopher North 
and the “ Ettrick Shepherd ” will ever be associated, lovingly by their countrymen, and 
in high esteem by all who admire pure and lofty imaginative literature. A very 
interesting volume might well be written embodying the narrative of the rare friendship 
of these two men of genius, in its literary as well as in its piscatorial associations. To 
some extent the immortal “ Noctes” supplies this, and in all Scottish literature there 
is nothing to equal, in its fine, wholesome human nature, the picture of the rough, 
towsy-tykeish shepherd in his homespun holding his own with the great lion-browed 
literary giant of the time in their prolonged intellectual bouts at their imaginary 
VoL. VII.--No. 31. 27 
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Mermaid. As it is, however, with respect to the latter aspect of their friendsnip that 
we are concerned at present, the well-known scene in the parlour of the old inn at 
Gabriel’s Road (the supposed /ocus of the “ Noctes ”), where we would fain enter for a 
while and listen in imagination to their stirring dialogues on things in heaven, things 


on earth, and things under the earth, must give place to the breezy uplands of the 
Yarrow and the Ettrick, with “lone Saint Mary’s” glimmering yonder in the distance 
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“Christopher North's’ Handwriting. 


in all her silvery charm. In these classic environments the two worthies oftentimes 
foregathered in the palpable flesh,—ardent, hungry and, of course, always thirsty ! 
Here, for example, is an extract from a letter of Christopher North to his wife which 
is significant of the heartiness of their “foregathering.” Writing from the Head of 


Yarrow in June 1815, North says :— 








“I take time by the forelock merely to inform you that I am still a sentient being. . . . 
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29, Ann Street, Edinburgh, ‘‘Christopher North's" Residence. 


On Monday morning at six o’clock (miraculous !) | uprose from the couch of slumber, and 
walked along the Tweed to Traquair Knowe (Mr. Laidlaw’s). There I fished and stayed 
all Monday, the place being very beautiful, On Tuesday morning I walked to Hogy’s, a 
distance of about eight miles, fishing as I went, and surprised him in his cottage bottling 
whiskey... .” 


How delightfully in keeping with the hearty jovial spirit that pervades so much of the 
“ Noctes Ambrosian” is this one little glimpse we get of the Shepherd in his kitchen, 
“ bottling his whiskey,” just as the hungry, betravell’d bard, with creel on back, brimful, 
we may be sure, of many a beauty caught that morning in the pools and ripples of 
the Tweed, limps up to the hospitable door of his friend and crony in the very nick 
of time for a morning refresher! Apropos of this episode, the writer not long ago 
was told a characteristic story of the “ Ettrick Shepherd ” which, if true, throws a strong 
light upon that page of his history which is only too eloquent of the convivial, 
happy-go-lucky temperament that more than once involved the Shepherd in embarrassing 
pecuniary circumstances. He was entertaining with his usual free-handed hospitality 
a number of his admiring friends at Altrive, when a new housekeeper arrived to take 
the place of one who had recently quitted the Shepherd’s service. For a day or two 
the entertainment was maintained with prime vigour and gusto, many “ jorums” of 
the national beverage having been consumed. At length the Shepherd found a 
* minute to inquire of his newly installed domestic, “ Hoo did she like the place ?” 
“Like the place!” that worthy exclaimed; “eh! Maister Hogg: it’s maist awfu’: 
the hoose is just like a Public, but wi nae siller comin’ in!” That Christopher North 
was of that opinion likewise, although it is not known that he was one of the guests 
on that occasion, may be shrewdly surmised when he tells how he found him engaged 
in the occupation of “ bottling whiskey.” 

In the charming neighbourhood of the Shepherd’s Ettrick homes (Hogg “ flitted” 
about the district of Ettrick several times before entering on his Mount Benger 
and Altrive farm-leases) Christopher North had abundant scope for pursuing his 
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favourite pastime of angling. A score of the primest trouting streams in Scotland 
were within easy access, not to speak of the far-famed St. Mary’s Loch itself, and 
that lonely mountain-tarn, Loch Skene, at one time, and even yet to some extent, 
almost unrivalled, in the South of Scotland, for its “ nations of trout”—to use the 
expressive phrase of a native of the district. There were, for instance, the 
immemorial Yarrow and Ettrick ; Megget, the main feeder of St. Mary’s, to whose 
deep-pool'd bay (at the entrance to the loch) the swans betake themselves even 
yet on blustering wintry days; Talla and Gameshope, whose “linns” long ago ran 
red and drumly with the blood of the Covenanters; the Douglas Burn, where the 
Shepherd and Christopher often tried their skill together ; Cramalt, the scene of Hogg’s 
delightful story the “ Bridal of Polmood,” and other more or less reputable streams, 
all within an easy league or two (for a fed like the Professor!) of the Shepherd’s 
open door. On one memorable exploit with his rod in this locality, Christopher 
North had the Shepherd with him for companion ; and Mrs. Gordon in her “ Memoirs ” 
tells the story, which is so excellent that we must be pardoned for quoting it 
in extenso :— 


“On one of these fishing excursions he (Christopher North) had proceeded from 
St. Mary’s Loch to Peebles, where he could not get admittance to the inn as it was 
fully occupied by a party of county gentlemen met together on some county business : 
on sending in his name, however, he was immediately asked to join them at dinner. It 
is needless to say that, under his spell, the fun grew fast and furious. No one thought 
of moving. Supper was proposed. Wilson (Christopher North) asked the company if 
they liked trout, and forthwith produced the result of his day’s amusement from bag, 
basket and pocket, in such numbers that the table was soon literally covered. As the 
Shepherd afterwards said: ‘Your creel was fu’, your shooting-bag fu’, your jacket-pouches 
fu’, the pouches o’ your verra breeks fu’, half a dozen wee anes in your waistcoat, no’ to 
forget them in the croon o’ your hat, and, last o’ a’, when there was nae place to stow 
awa’ ony mair, a willow wand drawn through the gills o’ some great big anes !’” 


With the surroundings of his favourite St. Mary’s, where the ever-open door of 
Tibbie Shiel’s far-famed hostel also made him a specially welcome guest, Christopher 
North was perhaps more familiar than with any other angling resort in Scotland. 
There, at all events, he could always reckon on fish and flesh and fun galore! 
The locality, however, yielded but small results, to the legitimate angler, in the 
sport of salmon-fishing. In quest of the king of the river, the angler must perforce 
hark away eastward ho! to the Tweed, or.betake himself south to the Nith or 
Annan, or hie away north to the Tay and the many excellent salmon rivers for 
which the Scottish Highlands are so renowned. Many an excursion to the haunts 
of the salmon did Christopher North make from first to last, and many a tussle did 
he have with the noble fish. No better instance of one of these fights could be 
cited than that memorable exploit related in the opening chapters of “ Christopher 
in his Sporting Jacket,’—a work that should be in every sportsman’s library,— ut 
space forbids our quoting it here. Small wonder was it that the great angler 
himself all too soon stepped aside to take that rest which knoweth no disturbing. 
Though he was blessed beyond most men in the matter of constitution and staying 
power, yet his extraordinary feats in almost all the sports in which he excelled 
no doubt helped to undermine his giant strength and shatter his splendid frame 
before he reached the orthodox limit of life. Even to the last, however, the sport 
he loved best of all—his favourite angling—engaged his thoughts at times, and it 
must have been, as Mrs. Gordon relates,— 
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“An affecting sight to see him busy, nay, quite absorbed, with the fishing-tackle 
scattered about his bed, propped up with pillows, his noble head, yet glorious with its 
flowing locks, carefully combed by attentive hands. How neatly he picked out an 
elegantly-dressed fly from its little bunch, drawing it out with trembling hand along the 
white coverlet ; and then, replacing it in his pocket-book, he would tell ever and anon 
of the streams he used to fish in of old, and of the deeds he had performed in his 
childhood and youth.” 


Take him for all in all, Christopher North was one of the noblest men Scotland 
has ever produced. In many things he was strong and valiant. His delightful works 
will survive for many a day to come, but even when their charm and beauty have 
failed and passed away, the memory of their Scottish Walton and all he did for the 
gentle art will be cherished by his countrymen and gratefully remembered by his 


followers. 


ALEXANDER CARGILL. 


[We have to acknowledge with thanks the facilities given us by Messrs, Blackwood, of Edinburgh, 
in illustrating this article.|—Ep. P.M. A, 





Bust of Mrs. Gordon, ‘Christopher North's ’ Daughter. 











AND A LADY. 
CHAPTER IX. 


T has been obvious, I hope, that Lewis Ancram was temperamentally equal to 
adjusting himself to a situation. His philosophy was really characteristic of 
him; and none the less so because it had a pessimistic and artistic tinge, 

and he wore it in a Persian motto inside a crest ring on his little finger. It can 
hardly be said that he adjusted himself to his engagement and his future, when it 
became apparent to him that the one could not be broken or the other changed, 
with cheerfulness—for cheerfulness was too commonplace a mental condition to 
have characterised Mr. Ancram under the happiest circumstances. Neither can it be 
denied, however, that he did it with a good deal of dignity and some tact. He 
permitted himself to lose the abstraction that had been overcoming him so habitually 
in Rhoda’s society, and he said more of those clever things to her which had been 
temporarily obscured by the cloud on his spirits. They saw one another rather 
oftener than usual in the fortnight following the evening on which Mr. Ancram 
thought he could suggest a course for their mutual benefit to Miss Daye, and 
Rhoda’s daintily authoritative manner with him convinced him that his chains were 
riveted very firmly. At times he told himself that she had, after all, affectionate 
potentialities, though he met the problem of evolving them with a shrug. He dis- 
posed himself to accept all the ameliorations of the situation that were available, all 
the consolations he could find. One of the subtlest and therefore most appreciable 
of these was the necessity, which his earlier confidence involved, of telling Judith 
Church in a few suitably hesitating and well-chosen words that things were irrevo- 
cable. Judith kept silence for a moment, and then, with a gravely impersonal 
smile, she said, “I hope—and think—you may be happier than you expect,” in a 
manner which made further discussion of the matter impossible. It cannot be 
doubted, however, that she was able to convey to him an under-current of her 
sympathy without embarrassment. Otherwise he would hardly have found himself 
so dependent on the odd half-hours during which they talked of Henley’s verses and 
Swan’s pictures and the possibility of barricading oneself against the moral effect 
of India. Ancram often gave her to understand, in one delicate way or another, 
that if there were a few more women like her in the country it could be done. 

The opin‘on seemed to be general, though perhaps nobody else formulated it 

exactly in those terms. People went about assuring each other that Mrs. Church 

was the most charming social success, asserting this as if they recognised that it was 

somewhat unusual to confer such a decoration upon a lady whose husband had as 

yet none whatever. People said she was a really fascinating woman in a manner 

which at once condoned and suggested her undistinguished antecedents—an art which 
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practice has made perfect in the bureaucratic circles of India. They even went so 
far as to add that the atmosphere of Belvedere had entirely changed since the 
beginning of the officiating period—which was preposterous, for nothing could change 
the social atmosphere of any court of Calcutta short of the reconstruction of the 
Indian Empire. The total of this meant that Mrs. Church had a good memory, 
much cleverness, an agreeable disposition, and pretty clothes. Her virtues, certainly 
her virtues as I know them, would hardly be revealed in the fierce light which 
beats upon the wife of an acting Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal from November 
until April, though a shadow of one of them might have been detected in the way 
she behaved to the Dayes. Ancram thought her divine in this, but she was only 
an honest woman with a temptation and a scruple. Her dignity made it difficult ; 
she was obliged to think out delicate little ways of offering them her friendship 
while her maid was brushing her hair at night and the unending scratch of her 
husband’s pen came through the portitre that hung across the doorway into his 
dressing-room. What she could do without consulting them she did; though it is 
not likely that Colonel Daye will ever attribute the remarkable smoothness of his 
official path at this time to anything but the spirit of appreciation in which he at 
last found Government disposed to regard his services. ‘The rest was not so easy, 
because she had to count with Rhoda. On this point her mother was in the habit 
of invoking Rhoda’s better nature, with regrettable futility. Mrs. Daye said that for 
her part she accepted an invitation in the spirit in which it was given, and it is to 
be feared that no lady in Mrs. Church’s “ official position” would be compelled to 
make overtures twice to Mrs. Daye, who told other ladies, in confidence, that she 
had the best reason to believe Mrs. Church a noble-minded woman—a_ beautiful 
soul. It distressed her that she was not able to say this to Rhoda also, to be frank 
with Rhoda, to discuss the situation and perhaps to hint to the dear child that 
her non-responsiveness to Mrs. Church’s very kind attitude looked “the least bit 
in the world like the little green monster, you know, dearest one.” It was not, Mrs. 
Daye acknowledged, that Rhoda actively resisted Mrs. Church's interest ; she simply 
appeared to be unaware of it, and sat on a chair beside that sweet woman in the 
Belvedere drawing-room with the effect of being a hundred miles away. Mrs. Daye 
sometimes asked herself apprehensively how soon Mrs. Church would grow tired 
of coaxing Rhoda, how long their present beatitudes might be expected to last. It 
was with this consideration in mind that she went to her daughter’s room the day 
after the Maharajah of Pattore’s garden-party, which was Thursday. The windows 
of that apartment were wide open, letting in great squares of vivid sunlight, and 
their muslin curtains bellied inward with the pleasant north wind. It brought 
gusts of sound from the life outside—the high plaintive cheeling of the kites, the 
interminable cawing of the crows, the swish of the palm fronds, the scolding of the 
mynas ; and all this life and light and clamour seemed to centre in and circle about 
the yellow-haired girl who sat, half dressed, on the edge of the bed writing a letter. 
She laid it aside, face downward, at her mother’s knock, and that amiable lady found 
her daughter seated before the looking-glass with a crumpled little brown ayah 
brushing her hair. 

Mrs. Daye cried out at the glare, at the noise. “ It’s like living in one of those 
fretwork marble summer-houses at Delhi where the kings of the what-you-may-call-it 
dynasty kept their wives!” she declared, with her hands pressed on her eyes and 
a thumb in each ear; and when the shutters were closed and the room reduced to 
some degree of tranquillity, broken by glowing points where the green slats came 
short of the sash, she demanded eau-de-cologne and sank into a chair. ‘“‘ Vve come 
for ‘Cruelle Enigme,’ Rhoda,” Mrs. Daye announced. 
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*** There is nothing in the world to interfere,’ replied Miss Daye.” 


“No, you haven’t, mummie. And besides, you can’t have it—it isn’t a nice 
book for you to read.” 

“Can’t I?” Mrs. Daye asked plaintively. ‘Well, dear, I suppose I must take 
your opinion—you know how much my wretched nerves will stand. From all I 
hear I certainly can’t be too thankful to you for protecting me from Zola.” 

“ Ayah,” Rhoda commanded in the ayah’s tongue, “ give me the yellow book on 
the little table—the yellow one, owl’s daughter! Here’s one you can have, mother,” 
she said, turning over a few of the leaves with a touch that was a caress—‘ Robert 
Helmont ’—you haven’t read that.” 

Mrs. Daye glanced at it without enthusiasm. 

“Tt’s about a war, isn’t it? I’m not fond of books about wars as a rule, they’re 
so ‘bluggy,’” and the lady made a little face; “but of course—oh yes, Daudet, I 
know he would be charming even if he was bluggy. Rhoda, don’t make any 
engagement for Sunday afternoon. I’ve accepted an invitation from Belvedere for a 
river-party.” 

The face in the looking-glass showed the least contraction between the eyebrows. 
The ayah saw it, and brushed even more gently than before. Mrs. Daye was 
watching for it, and hurried on. “I gather from Mrs. Church’s extremely kind note 
—she writes herself, and not the aide-de-camp—that it is a little /é¢e she is making 
especially, in a manner, for you and Mr. Ancram, dear—in celebration, as it were. 
She has asked only people we know very well indeed ; it is really almost a family 
affair. Very sweet of her I call it, though of course Lewis Ancram is an old friend 
of—of the Lieutenant-Governor’s.” 

The contraction between the girl’s brows deepened seriously, gave place to a 
considering air, and for a moment she looked straight into her own eyes in the 
glass and said nothing. ‘They rewarded her presently with a bubble of mischievous 
intelligence, which almost broke into a smile. Mrs. Daye continued to the effect 
that nothing did one so much good as a little jaunt on the river—it seemed to 
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blow the malaria out of one’s system—for her part she would give up anything for 
it. But Rhoda had no other engagement ? 

“Oh dear no!” Miss Daye replied. ‘There is nothing in the world to 
interfere ! ” 

“Then you will go, dearest one?” 

“T shall be delighted.” 

“ My darling child, you Aave relieved my mind! I was so afraid that some silly 
little fad—I know how much you dislike the glare off the river——” then, forgetfully, 
“T will write at once and accept for us all.” Mrs. Daye implanted a kiss upon 
her daughter’s forehead, with a sense that she was picturesquely acknowledging 
dutiful obedience, and rustled out. ‘ Robert Helmont” remained on the floor beside 
her chair, and an indefinitely pleasant freshness was diffused where she had been. 

As Rhoda twisted her hair a little uncontrollable smile came to her lips and 
stayed there. ‘Ayah, worthy one,” she said, “give me the letter from the bed” ; 
and having read what she had written she slowly tore it into very small pieces. 
* After all,” she reflected, “that would be a stupid way.” 


CHAPTER X. 


THE opinion was a united one on board the Annie Laurie the next Sunday afternoon 
that Nature had left nothing undone to make the occasion a success. ‘This might 
have testified to less than it did ; for a similar view has been expressed as unanimously, 
and adhered to as firmly, on board the Annie Laurie when the banks of the Hooghly 
have been grey with deluge and the ladies have saved their skirts by sitting on one 
another’s knees in her tiny cabin. The Annie Laurie being the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
steam-launch, nobody but the Lieutenant-Governor presumes to be anything but 
complimentary as to the weather experienced aboard her. And this in India is 
natural. It could not be said, however, that there was anything necessarily diplomatic 
even in Mrs. Daye’s appreciation of this particular afternoon. The air—they all 
dilated on the air—blew in from the sea, across the salt marshes, through the plaintains 
and the cocoanut-trees of the little villages, and brought a dancing crispness, softened 
by the sun. The brown river hurtled outwards past her buoys, and a great merchant 
ship at anchor in mid-stream swung slowly round with the tide. A vague concourse 
of straight masts and black hulls and slanting funnels stretched along the bank 
behind them with the indefiniteness that comes of multitude, for every spar and line 
stood and swung clear cut in the glittering sun; and the point they were bound for 
elbowed itself out into the river two miles farther down, in the grey greenness of 
slanting, pluming palms. Already the water was growing more golden where the 
palms toppled over the river: there would not be more than two good hours of 
daylight. As Mrs. Daye remarked to the Lieutenant-Governor, life was all too 
short in the cold weather really to absorb, to drink in, the beauties of nature—there 
was so much going on. 

“Then,” said His Honour, “we must make the most of our time.” But he did 
not prolong his gaze at Mrs. Daye by way of emphasising his remark, as another man, 
and especially another lieutenant-governor, might have done. He fixed it instead 
on the dilapidated plaster facade on the left bank of the river, formerly inhabited 
by the King of Oudh and his relatives, and thought of the deplorable sanitation there. 

Not that John Church was by any means unappreciative of the beauties of 
nature. It was because he acknowledged the moral use of them that he came on 
these Sunday afternoon picnics. He read the poets, and would pay a good price 
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“The brown river hurtled outwards past her buoys.” 


for a bronze or a picture, for much the same reason. ‘They formed part of his 
system of self-development ; he applied them to his mind through the medium which 
nature has provided, and trusted that the effect would be good. He did it, however, 
as he did everything, with the greatest possible economy of time, and sometimes 
other considerations overlapped. That very afternoon he meant to speak to the 
Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens—the green elbow of the river crooked about 
this place—concerning the manufacture and distribution of a new febrifuge, and he 
presently edged away from Mrs. Daye with the purpose of finding out her 
husband’s views concerning the silting up of river-beds in Bengal and the cost of 
preventive measures. Life with John Church could be measured simply as an 
area for effort. 

Notwithstanding these considerations, it was gay enough. Captain Thrush, A.D.C., 
sat on the top of the cabin, and swung his legs to the accompaniment of his amusing 
experiences the last time he went quail shooting. ‘The St. Georges were there, and, 
the St. Georges were proverbial in Calcutta for lightheartedness. Sir William Scott 
might have somewhat overweighted the occasion ; but Sir William Scott had taken 
off his hat, the better to enjoy the river-breeze, and this reduced him to a name 
and a frock coat. In the general good spirits the abnegation and the resolution 
with which Lewis Ancram and Judith Church occupied themselves with other people 
might almost have passed unnoticed. Rhoda Daye found herself wondering whether 
it would be possible for Ancram to be pathetic under the most moving circumstances, 
so it may be presumed that she perceived it; but the waves of mirth engendered 
by Captain Thrush and the St. Georges rolled over it so far as the rest were 
concerned, as they might over a wreck of life and hope. ‘This pretty simile 
occurred to Miss Daye, who instantly dismissed it as mawkish, but nevertheless 
continued, for at least five minutes, to reflect on the irony of fate, as, for the 
moment, she helped to illustrate it. A new gravity fell upon her for that period, 
as she sat there and watched Judith Church talking to Sir William Scott about his 
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“Notwithstanding it was gay enough. " 


ferns. For the first time she became aware that the situation had an edge to it— 
that she was the edge. She was the saturnine element in what she had hitherto 
resolutely regarded as a Calcutta comedy ; she was not sure that she could regard 
it as a comedy any longer, even from the official point of view. Ancram evidently 
had it in mind to make an exhibition to the world in general, and to Mrs. Church 
in particular, of devotion to his betrothed. She caught him once or twice in the 
act of gratefully receiving Mrs. Church’s approving glance. Nevertheless she had 
an agreeable tolerance for all that he found to do for her She forbade herself, for 
the time being, any further analysis of a matter with which she meant to have in 
future little concern. In that anticipation she became unaccountably light-hearted 
and talkative and merry. So much so, that Captain Thrush, A.D.C., registered his 
conviction that she was really rather a pretty girl—more in her than he thought; 
and the Honourable Mr. Lewis Ancram said to himself that she was enjoying, in 
anticipation, the prestige she would have a month later, and that the cleverest of 
women were deplorably susceptible to social ambition. 

The Superintendent met them at the wharf, and John Church led the way up 
the great central avenue of palms, whose grey, shaven polls look as if they had been 
turned by some giant lathe, with his hand on the arm of this gentleman. The others 
arranged themselves with a single eye to avoiding the stupidity of walking with their 
own wives, and trooped after. , 

“We are going to the orchid-houses, John,” Mrs. Church called after her husband, 
as Sir William Scott brought them to a halt at a divergent road he loved ; and Church 
took off his hat in hurried acquiescence. 

“Notice my new Dendrobium!” cried the Superintendent, turning a rueful 
countenance upon them. “The only one in Asia!” ‘Then his head resumed its 
inclination of respectful attention, and the pair disappeared. 

Mrs. Church laughed frankly. “ Poor Dr. James!” she exclaimed. “ My husband 
is double-dyed in febrifuge to-day.” 

Ancram took the privilege—it was one he enjoyed—of gently rebuking her. 
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“Tt is one of those common, urgent needs of the people,” he said, “that His 
Honour so intimately understands.” 

Judith looked at him with a sudden sweet humility in her eyes. ‘“ You are 
quite right,” she returned. “I sometimes think that nobody knows him as you do. 
Certainly” she added, in a lower tone, as the two fell back, “nobody has more of 
his confidence, more of his dependence.” 

“JT don’t know,’ Ancram answered vaguely. “Do you really think so? I 
don’t know.” 

“T am sure of it.” 

He looked straight before him in silence, irritated in his sensitive morality—the 
morality which forbade him to send a Government chuprassie on a private errand, 
or to write to his relations in England on office paper. A curve in the walk showed 
them Rhoda Daye, standing alone on the sward, beside a bush in crimson-and- 
orange flower, intently examining a spray. Almost involuntarily they paused, and 
Ancram turned his eyes upon Mrs. Church with the effect of asking her what he 
should do, what he must do. 

“Go!” she said; and then, as if it were a commonplace: “I think Miss Daye 
wants you. I will overtake the others.” 

She thought he left her very willingly, and hurried on with the conviction that, 
like everything else, it would come right—quite right—in the end. She’was very 
happy if in any way she had helped it to come right—so happy that she longed to 
be alone with her sensations, and revolted with all her soul against the immediate 
necessity of Sir William Scott and the St. Georges. To be for a few hours quite 
alone, unseen and unknown, in the heart of some empty green wilderness like this, 
would help her, she knew, to rationalise her satisfaction. “My dear boy,” she 
said, with nervous patience, as Captain Thrush appeared in search of her, “did you 
think I had fallen into a tank? Do go and take care of the other people.” An 
aide-de-camp was not a serious impediment to reflection, but at the moment Judith 
would have been distressed by the attendance of her own shadow, if it were too 
perceptible. 

Ancram crossed over to Rhoda, with his antipathy to the Lieutenant-Governor 
sensibly aggravated by the fact that his wife took an interest in him—an appreciative 
interest. It was out of harmony, Ancram felt vaguely, that she should do this—it 
jarred. He had so admired her usual attitude of pale, cool, sweet tolerance toward 
John Church—had so approved it. That attitude had been his solace in thinking 
about her in her unique position and with her rare temperament. ‘To suppose her 
counting up her husband’s virtues, weighing them, doing justice to them, tinged 
her with the commonplace, and disturbed him. 

“'That’s a curious thing,” he said to Rhoda. 

She let go her hold of the twig, and the red-and-gold flower danced up like 
a flame. 

“Tt belongs to the sun and the soil; so it pleases one better than any impor- 
tation.” 

“An orchid is such a fairy—you can’t expect it to have a nationality,’ he 
returned. 

She stood, with her head thrown back a little, looking at the sprays that swung 
above the line of her lips. Her wide-brimmed hat dropped a soft shadow over 
the upper part of her face; her eyes shone through it with a gleam of intensely 
feminine sweetness, and the tender curve of her throat gave him an unreasoned 
throb of anticipation. In six weeks he would be married to this slender creature ; 
it would be an excursion into the unknown, not unaccompanied by adventures, 
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“She stood with her head thrown back.” 


Tentatively, it might be agreeable; it would certainly be interesting. He confessed 
to a curiosity which was well on the way to become impatient. 

“Then do you want to go and see the Dendrobium?” she asked. 

“Not if you prefer to do anything else.” 

“T think I would enjoy the cranes more, or the pink water-lilies. The others 
will understand, won’t they, that we two might like to take a little walk?” 

Her coquetry, he said to himself, was preposterously pretty. They took another 
of the wide solitary paths that led under showery bamboos and quivering mahogany 
trees to where a stretch of water gave back the silence of the palms against the evening 
sky, and he dropped unconsciously into the stroll which is characterised everywhere 
as a lover’s. She glanced at him once or twice corroboratively, and said to herself 
that she had not been mistaken: he had real distinction—he was not of the herd. 
Then she picked up broad, crisp leaves with the point of her parasol, and pondered 
while he talked of a possible walking tour in the Tyrol. Presently she broke in 
irrelevantly, hurriedly. 

“T like to do a definite thing in a definite way: don’t you?” 

“Certainly ; yes, of course.” 

“Well; and that is why I waited till this afternoon to tell you—to tell you 

“To tell me——” 

“My dear Mr. Ancram, that I cannot possibly marry you.” 

She had intended to put it differently, more effectively—perhaps with a turn that 
would punish him for his part in making the situation what it was. But it seemed 
a more momentous thing than she thought, now that she came to do it; she had 
a sense that destiny was too heavy a thing to play with. 

He gave her an official look, the look which refuses to allow itself to be surprised, 
and said “ Really?” in a manner which expressed absolutely nothing except that 
she had his attention. 
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“TI do not pretend,” she went on, impaling her vanity upon her candour, “ that 
this will give you the slightest pain. I have been quite conscious of the relation 
between us” (here she blushed) “ for a very long time ; and I am afraid you must 
understand that I have reached this decision without any undue distress —moi aussi.” 

She had almost immediately regained her note; she was wholly mistress of what 
she said. For an instant Ancram fancied that the bamboos and the mahogany 
trees and the flaming hibiscus bushes were unreal, that he was walking into a 
panorama, and it seemed to him that his steps were uncertain. He was carrying his 
silk hat, and he set himself mechatiieally to smooth it round and round with his 
right hand as he listened. 

When she paused he could find nothing better to say than “ Really?” again ; 
and he added, “ You can’t expect me to be pleased.” 

“Oh, but I do,” she returned promptly. ‘You are, aren’t you?” 

It seemed a friendly reminder of his best interests. It brought the bamboos 
back to a vegetable growth, and steadied Ancram’s nerves. He continued to smooth 
his hat ; but he recovered himself sufficiently to join her, at a bound, in the stand- 
point from which she seemed inclined to discuss the matter without prejudice. 

“Since we are to be quite candid with each other,” he said, smiling, “I’m 
not sure.” 

“Your candour has—artistic qualities—which make it different from other 
people’s. At all events, you will be to-morrow: to-morrow you will thank Heaven 
fasting.” 

He looked at her with some of the interest she used to inspire in him before 
they were engaged. 

“ Prickly creature ! 
unalterable ?” 

“T acknowledge your politeness in asking me,” she returned. “It is.” 

“ Then I suppose I must accept it.” He spoke slowly. “ But for the sou/agement 
you suggest I am afraid I must wait longer than to-morrow.” 

‘They walked on in silence, reached the rank edge of the pond, and turned 
to go back. ‘The afternoon still hung mellow in mid air, and something of its 
tranquillity seemed to have descended between them. In their joint escape from 
their mutual burden they experienced a reciprocal good feeling, something like 
comradeship, not untouched by tenderness. Once or twice he referred to their 
broken bond, asking her, with the appetite of his egotism, to give him the crystal 
truth of the reason she had accepted him. 

“T accepted my idea of you,” she said simply, “ which was not altogether an 
accurate one. Besides, I am interested in—a lot of questions of administration. I 
thought I would like to have a closer interest, perhaps a hand in them. Such fools 
of women do.” 

After which they talked in a friendly way (it has been noted that Ancram was 
tolerant) about how essential ambition was to the bearableness of life in India. 

“T see that you will be a much more desirable acquaintance,” Rhoda said once, 
brightly, “now that I am not going to marry you.” And he smiled in somewhat 
unsatisfied acquiescence. 

Ancram grew silent as they drew near the main avenue and the real parting. 
The dusk had fallen suddenly, and a little wind brought showers of yellow leaves 
out of the shivering bamboos. They were quite alone, and at a short distance 
almost indistinguishable from the ixora bushes and the palmettos. 

“ Rhoda,” he said, stopping short, “this is our last walk together—we who were 
to have walked together always. May I kiss you?” 
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The girl hesitated for an instant. ‘ No,” she said, with a nervous laugh: “ not 
that. It would be like the resurrection of something that had never lived and 
never died!” 

But she gave him her hand, and he kissed that, with some difficulty in determining 
whether he was grateful or aggrieved. 

“It’s really very raw,” said Miss Daye, as they approached the others: “don’t 
you think you had better put on your hat?” 


CHAPTER XI. 
“ Ruopa,” said Mrs. Daye, as her daughter entered the drawing-room next morning, 
“1 have thought it all out, and have decided to ask them. Mrs. St. George quite 
agrees with me. She says, sound the Military Secretary first, and of course I will; 
but she thinks they are certain to accept. Afterward we’ll have the whole party 
photographed on the back verandah—I don’t see how they could get out of it—and 
that will be a souvenir for you, if you like.” 

The girl sank into a deep easy chair and crossed her knees with deliberation. 
She was paler than usual; she could not deny a certain lassitude. As her mother 
spoke she put up her hand to hide an incipient yawn, and then turned her suffused 
eyes upon that lady, with the effect of granting a weary but necessary attention. 

“You have decided to ask them ?” she asked, with absent-minded interrogation. 
Whom ?” 

“ How ridiculous you are, Rhoda! The Viceroy and Lady Scansleigh, of course ! 
As if there could be the slightest doubt about anybody else! You will want to 
know next what I intend to ask them to. I have never known a girl take so little 
interest in her own wedding.” 

“That brings us to the point,” said Rhoda. 

An aroused suspicion shot into Mrs. Daye’s brown eyes. ‘ What point, pray? 
No nonsense now, Rhoda!” 

“No nonsense this time, mummie ; but no wedding either. I have decided— 
finally—not to marry Mr. Ancram.” 

Mrs. Daye sat upright—pretty, plump, determined. She really looked at the 
moment as if she could impose her ideas upon anybody. She had a perception of 
the effect, to this end, of an impressive fournure. Involuntarily she put a wispish 
curl in its place, and presented to her daughter the outline of an unexceptionable 
shoulder and sleeve. 

“Your decision comes too late to be effectual, Rhoda. People do not change 
their minds in such matters when the wedding invitations are actually x 

“Written out to be lithographed—but not ordered yet, mummie.” 

“Tn half an hour they will be.” 

“Would have been, mummie dear.” 

Mrs. Daye assumed the utmost severity possible to a countenance intended to 
express only the amenities of life, and took her three steps toward the door. “ This 
is childish, Rhoda,” she said over her shoulder, “and I will not remain to listen to 
it. Retraction on your part at this hour would be nothing short of a crying scandal, 
and I assure you once for all that neither your father nor I will hear of it.” 

Mrs. Daye reached the door very successfully. Rhoda turned her head on its 
cushion, and looked after her mother in silence, with a half-deprecating smile. Having 
achieved the effect of her retreat, that lady turned irresolutely. 

“T cannot remain to listen to it,” she repeated, and stooped to pick up a pin. 
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**1 have decided not to marry Mr. Ancram.’ 


“Oh, do remain, mummie! Don’t behave like the haughty and hard-hearted 


mamma of primitive fiction: she is such an old-fashioned person. Do remain and 
be a nice, reasonable, up-to-date mummie: it will save such a lot of trouble.” 

“You don’t seem to realise what you are talking of throwing over!” 

Mrs. Daye, in an access of indignation, came as far back as the piano. 

“ Going down to dinner before the wives of the Small Cause Court! What a 
worldly lady it is!” 

“T wish,” Mrs. Daye ejaculated mentally, “that I had been brought up to manage 
daughters.” What she said aloud, with the effect of being forced to do so, was 
that Rhoda had also apparently forgotten that her sister Lettice was to come out 
next year. Before the gravity of this proposition Mrs. Daye sank into the nearest 
chair. And the expense, with new frocks for Darjiling, would be really—— 

“ All the arguments familiar to the pages of the Family Herald,” the girl retorted, 
a dash of bitterness in her amusement, “ ‘with a little store of maxims, preaching 
down a daughter’s heart!’ Aren’t you ashamed, mummie! But you needn’t worry 
about that. I'll go back to England and live with Aunt Jane: she dotes on me. 
Or I'll enter the Calcutta Medical College and qualify as a lady-doctor. I shouldn’t 
like the cutting up, though—I really shouldn’t.” 

“Rhoda, ¢u me fais mal! If you could only be serious for five minutes together. 
I suppose you have some absurd idea that Mr. Ancram is not sufficiently—demon- 
strative. But that will all come in due time, dear.” 

The girl laughed .so uncontrollably that Mrs. Daye suspected herself of an 
unconscious witticism, and reflected a compromising smile. 

“You think I could win his affections afterwards. Oh! I should despair of it. 
You have no idea how coy he is, mummie!” 

Mrs. Daye made a little grimace of sympathy, and threw up her eyes and her 
hands. They laughed together, and then the elder lady said with severity that her 
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daughter was positively indecorous. ‘‘ Nothing could have been more devoted than 
his conduct yesterday afternoon. ‘ How ridiculously happy,’ was what Mrs. St. George 
said—‘ how ridiculously happy those two are!’” 

Mrs. Daye had become argumentative and plaintive. She imparted the impression 
that if there was another point of view—which she doubted—she was willing to 
take it. 

“Qh! no doubt it was evident enough,” Rhoda said tranquilly: ‘we had both 
been let off a bad bargain. An afternoon I shall always remember with pleasure.” 

“Then you have actually done it— broken with him!” 

vex, 

* Trrevocably ? ” 

“ Very much so.” 

* Do tell me how he took it!” 

“Calmly. With admirable fortitude. It occupied altogether about ten minutes, 
with digressions. I’ve never kept any of his notes—he doesn’t write clever notes— 
and you know I’ve always refused to wear a ring. So there was nothing to return 
except Buzz, which wouldn’t have been fair to Buzz. It won’t make a scandal, will 
it, my keeping Buzz? He’s quite a changed dog since I’ve had him, and I love 
him for himself alone. He doesn’t look in the least,” Rhoda added, thoughtfully 
regarding the terrier curled up on the sofa, who turned his brown eyes on her and 
wagged his tail without moving, “like a Secretariat puppy.” 

“ And is that all?” 

“That’s all—practically.” 

“ Well, Rhoda, of course I had to think of your interests first—azy mother 
would; but if it’s really quite settled, I must confess that I believe you are well 
out of it, and I’m rather relieved myself. When I thought of being that man’s 
mother-in-law I used to be thankful sometimes that your father would retire so 
soon—which was horrid, dear.” 

“T can understand your feelings, mummie.” 

‘I’m sure you can, dear: you are always my sympathetic child. JZ wouldn't 
have married him for worlds! I never could imagine how you made up your mind 
to it in the first place. Now, I suppose that absurd Mrs. St. George will go on 
with her theory that no daughter of mine will ever marry in India, because the young 
men find poor old me so amusing !” 

“‘ She’s a clever woman—Mrs. St. George,” Rhoda observed. 

. “And now that we’ve had our little talk, dear, there’s one thing I should like 
you to take back—that quotation from Longfellow, or was it Mrs. Hemans ?—about 
a daughter’s heart, you know.” Mrs. Daye inclined her head coaxingly towards the 
side. “I shouldn't like to have that to remember between us, dear,” she said, and 
blew her nose with as close an approach to sentiment as could possibly be achieved 
in connection with that organ. 

“You ridiculous old mummie! I assure you it hadn’t the slightest application.” 

“Then ¢ha?’s all right,’ Mrs. Daye returned, in quite her sprightly manner. 
“T'll refuse the St. Georges’ dinner on Friday night: it’s only decent that we should 
keep rather quiet for a fortnight or so, till it blows over a little. And we shall get 
rid of you, my dear child, I’m perfectly certain, quite soon enough,” she added over 
her shoulder, as she rustled out. ‘“ With your brains, you might even marry very well 
at home. But your father is sure to be put out about this—awfully put out!” 

“Do you know, Buzz,” murmured Rhoda a moment later (the terrier had jumped 
into her lap), “if I had been left an orphan in my early youth, I fancy I would 
have borne it better than most people.” 

VoL. VII.—No. 31. 28 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE editor of the Word of Truth sat in his office correcting a proof. The proof 
looked insurmountably difficult of correction, because it was printed in Bengali; but 
Tarachand Mookerjee’s eye ran over it nimbly, and was accompanied by a smile, 
ever expanding and contracting, of pleased, almost childish appreciation. The day 
was hot, unusually so for February ; and as the European editors up-town worked 
in their shirt-sleeves, so Tarachand Mookerjee worked in his dhoty, which left him 
bare from his waist up—bare and brown and polished, like a figure carved in 
mahogany, for his ribs were very visible. He wore nothing else, except patent 
leather shoes and a pair of white cotton stockings, originally designed for a more 
muscular limb, if for a weaker sex. These draperies were confined below the knee 
by pieces of the red tape with which a considerate Government tied up the reports 
and resolutions it sent the editor of the Word of Truth for review. Above 





“The Editor of the ‘Word of Truth’ sat in his office.” 


Tarachand’s three-cornered face his crisp black hair stood in clumps of oily and 
admired disorder ; he had early acquired the literary habit of running his fingers 
through it. He had gentle, velvety eyes, and delicate features, and a straggling 
beard. He had lost two front teeth, and his attentuated throat was well sunk 
between his narrow shoulders. This gave him the look of a poor nervous creature ; 
and, indeed, there was not a black-and-white terrier in Calcutta that could not 
have frightened him horribly. Yet he was not in the least afraid of a watch-dog 
belonging to Government—an official translator who weekly rendered up a confidential 
report of the emanations of the Word of Truth in English,—because he knew that 
this animal’s teeth were drawn by the good friends of Indian progress in the English 
Parliament. 

Tarachand did almost everything that had to be done for the Word of Truth 
except the actual printing ; although he had a nephew at the Scotch Mission College 
who occasionally wrote a theatrical notice for him in consideration of a free ticket, 
and who never ceased to urge him to print the paper in English, so that he, the 
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nephew, might have an opportunity of practising composition in that language. It 
was ‘Tarachand who translated the news out of the European papers into his 
own columns, where it read backwards, who reviewed the Bengali school-books 
written by the pundits of his acquaintance, who “fought” the case of the baboo 
in the Public Works Department dismissed for the trivial offence of stealing 
blotting-paper. It was, above all, ‘T'arachand who wrote editorials about the conduct 
of the Government of India: that was the business of his life, his morning and 
his evening meditation. Tarachand had a great pull over the English editors up- 
town here; had a great pull, in fact, over any editors anywhere who felt compelled 
to base their opinions upon facts, or to express them with an eye upon consequences. 
Tarachand knew nothing about facts—it is doubtful whether he would recognise 
one if he saw it—and consequences did not exist for him. in place of these draw- 
backs he had the great advantages of imagination and invective. He was therefore 
able to write the most interesting editorials. 

He believed them, too, with the open-minded, admiring simplicity that made 
him wax and wane in smiles over this particular proof. I doubt whether Tarachand 
could be brought to understand the first principles of veracity as applied to public 
affairs, unless possibly through his pocket. A definition to the Aryan mind is 
always best made in rupees, and to be mulcted heavily by a court of law might 
give him a grieved and surprised, but to some extent convincing education in 
political ethics. It would necessarily interfere at the same time, however, with his 
untrammelled and joyous talent for the creation and circulation of cheap fiction; 
it would be a hard lesson, and in the course of it Tarachand would petition with 
fervid loyalty and real tears. Perhaps it was on some of these accounts that the 
Government of India had never run Tarachand in. 

Even for an editor’s office it was a small room, and though it was on the 
second floor, the walls looked as if fungi grew on them in the rains. The floor 
was littered with publications ; for the Word of Truth was taken seriously in Asia 
and in Oxford, and “exchanged” with a number of periodicals devoted to 
theosophical research, or the destruction of the opium revenue, or the protection 
of the sacred cow by combination against the beef-eating Briton. In one corner 
lay a sprawling blue heap of the reports and resolutions before mentioned, 
accumulating the dust of the year, at the end of which Tarachand would sell them 
for waste paper. For the rest, there was the editorial desk, with a chair on each 
side of it, the editorial gum-pot and scissors and waste-paper basket ; and portraits, 
cut from the J//ustrated London News, askew on the wall and wrinkling in their 
frames, of Max Miiller and Lord Ripon. The warm air was heavy with the odour 
of fresh .printed sheets, and sticky with Tarachand’s personal anointing of cocoa-nut 
oil, and noisy with the clamping of the press below, the scolding of the crows, the 
eternal wrangle of the streets. Through the open window one saw the sunlight lying 
blindly on the yellow-and-pink upper stories, with their winding outer staircases and 
rickety balconies and narrow barred windows, of the court below. 

Tarachand finished his proof and put it aside to cough. He was bent almost 
double, and still coughing when Mohendra Lal Chuckerbutty came in; so that the 
profusion of smiles with which he welcomed his brother journalist was not 
undimmed with tears. They embraced strenuously, however, and Mohendra, with 
a corner of his nether drapery, tenderly wiped the eyes of Tarachand. For the 
moment the atmosphere became doubly charged with oil and sentiment, breaking 
into a little storm of phrases of affection and gestures of respect. When it had been 
gone through with, these gentlemen of Bengal sat opposite each other beaming, and 
turned their conversation into English as became gentlemen of Bengal. 
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* «1 deplore to see that this iss still remaining with you.'” 


“TJ deplore,” said Mohendra Lal Chuckerbutty concernedly, with one fat hand 
outspread on his knee, “to see that this iss still remaining with you , 

The other, with a gesture, brushed his ailment away. “Oh, it iss nothing— 
nothing whatever! I have been since three days under astronomical treatment of 
Dr. Chatterjee. ‘Sir,’ he remarked me yesterday, as I was leaving his howwse, 
‘after ove month you will be again salubrious. You will be on legs again—/fake 
my word !’” 

Mohendra leaned back in his chair, put his head on one side, and described 
a right angle with one leg and the knee of the other. “Smart chap, Chatterjee ! ” 
he said, in perfect imitation of the casual sahib. He did not even forget to smooth 
his chin judicially as he said it. The editor of the Word of Truth, whose social 
opportunities had been limited to his own caste, looked on with admiration. 

“And what news do you bring? But already I have perused the Bengal Free 
Press of to-day, so without doubt I know all the news!” ‘Tarachand made this 
professional compliment as coyly and insinuatingly as if he and Mohendra had 
been sweethearts. “I canzof withold my congratulations on that leader of thiss 
morning,” he went on fervently. “Here it is to my hand; diligently 1 have been 
studying it with awful admiration.” 

Mohendra’s chin sank into his neck in a series of deprecating nods and 
inarticulate expressions of dissent, and his eyes glistened. Tarachand took up the 
paper and read from it :— 





“©THE SATRAP AND THE COLLEGES,’ 
* Ah, how will His Honour look when he sees that ! 


“<Ts it possible, we ask all sane men with a heart in their bosom, that Dame Rumour 
is right in her prognostications? Can it be true that the tyrant of Belvedere will dare to 
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lay his hand on the revenue sacredly put aside to shower down upon our young hopefuls 
the mother’s milk of an Alma Mater upon any pretext whatsoever? We fear the affirmative. 
Even as we go to press the knell of higher education may be sounding, and any day 
poor Bengal may learn from a rude Notification in the Gaze¢fe that her hope of progress 
has been shattered by the blasting pen of the caitiff Church. We will not mince matters, 
nor hesitate to proclaim to the housetops that the author of this dastardly action is but a 
poor stick. Doubtless he will say that the College grants are wanted for this or for that ; 
but full well the people of this province know it is to swell the fat pay of boot-licking 
English officials that they are wanted. A wink is as good as a nod to a blind horse, and 
any excuse will serve when an autocrat without fear of God or man sits upon the gaddi. 
Many are the pitiable cases of hardship that will now come to view. One amongst 
thousands will serve. Known to the writer is a family man, and a large one. He has been 
blessed with seven sons, all below the age of nine. Up to the present he has been joyous 
as a lark and playful as a kitten, trusting in the goodness of Government to provide the 
nutrition of their minds and livelihoods. _ Now he is beating his breast, for his treasures will 
be worse than orphans. How true are the words of the poet,—- 

*** Manners with fortunes, humours turn with climes, 

Tenets with looks, and principles with times !’ 

Again and yet again have we exposed the hollow, heartless and vicious policy of the 
acting Lieutenant-Governor, but, alas ! without result. 

‘¢ ¢ Destroy his fib or sophistry—in vain ; 

The creature’s at his dirty work again !’ 

But will this province sit tamely down under its brow-beating? A thousand times no! 
We will appeal to the justice, to the mercy of England, through our noble friends in 
Parliament, and the lash will yet fall like a scorpion upon the shrinking hide of the coward 
who would filch the people from their rights.’ ” 


Tarachand stopped to cough, and his round liquid eyeballs, as he turned them 
upon Mohendra, stood out of their creamy whites with enthusiasm. ‘One word,” 
he cried, as soon as he had breath: “you are the Macaulay of Bengal! No less. 
The Macaulay of Bengal !” 

(John Church, when he read Mohendra’s article next day, laughed, but uneasily. 
He knew that in all Bengal there is no such thing as a sense of humour.) 

“ My own feeble pen,” Tarachand went on deprecatingly, “has been busy at 
this thing for the to-morrow’s issue. I also have been saying some worthless 
remark, perhaps not altogether beyond the point,” and the corrected proof went 
across the table to Mohendra. While he glanced through it Tarachand watched 
him eagerly, reflecting every shade of expression that passed over the other man’s 
face. When Mohendra smiled Tarachand laughed out with delight, when Mohendra 
looked grave Tarachand’s countenance was sunk in melancholy. 

“* Have the hearts of the people of India turned to water that any son of English mud 
may ride over their prostrate forms?’ he read aloud in Bengali. 

“That is well said. 

“Too often the leaders of the people have waited on the Lieutenant-Governor to explain 
desirable matters, but the counsel of grey hairs has not been respected. Three Vedas, and 
the fourth a cudgel! The descendants of monkeys have forgotten that once before they 
played too many tricks. The white dogs want another lesson.’ 

“A-ha!” Mohendra paused to comment, smiling. “Very good talk. But it 
is necessary also to be a little careful. After that—it is my advice—you say how 
Bengalis are loyal before everything.” 

The editor of the Word of Truth slowly shook his head, showing, in his 
contemptuous amusement, a row of glittering teeth stained with the red of the 
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betel. “No harm can come,” he said. “They dare not muzzlé thee press.” 
The phrase was pat and familiar. “When the loin-cloth burns one must speak 
out. Iam a poor man, and I have sons. Where is their rice to come from? 
Am I a man without shame, that I should let the Sirkar turn them into 
carpenters?” In his excitement Tarachand had dropped into his own tongue. 


“* Education to Bengalis is as dear as religion. They have fought for religion, they 
may well fight for education. Let the game go on; let European officials grow fat on 
our taxes ; let the wantons, their women, dance in the arms of men, and look into their faces 
with impudence, at the /amashos of the Burra Lat as before. But if the Sirkar robs the 
poor Bengali of his education let him beware. He will become without wings or feathers, 
while Shiva will protect the helpless and those with a just complaint.’ 


“Without doubt that will make a semsation,” Mohendra said, handing back 
the proof. “ Withow¢ doubt! You can have much more the courage of your 
opinion in the vernacular. English—that iss amofher thing. I wrote mysé-élf, last 
week, some issmall criticism on the Chairman of the Municipality, maybe half a 
column—about that new drain in Colootollah which we must put our hand in 
our pocket. Yesterda-ay I met the Chairman on the Red Road, and he takes no 
notiss off my face! That was mot pleasant. To-day I am writing on issecond 
thoughts we cannot live without drainage, and I will send him marked copy. But 
in that way it iss troublesome, the English.” 

“These Europeans they have no eye-shame. ‘They are entirely made of wood. 
But I think this Notification will be a nice kettle of fish! Has the Committee got 
isspeakers for the mass meeting on the Maidan?” 

Mohendra nodded complacently. “ Already it is being arranged. For a month 
I have known every word spoken by His Honour on this thing. I have the dest 
information. Every day I am watching the Gazette. The morning of publication 
ek dum* goes telegram to our good friend in Parliament. Agitation in England, 
agitation in India! Either will come another Royal Commission to upset the 
thing, or the Lieutenant-Governor is forced to retire.” 

Mohendra’s nods became oracular. Then his expression grew seriously regretful. 
“ Mysé-€lf I hope they will—what iss it in English?—z’sfewass him with a 
commission. It goes against me to see disgrace on a high official. It is not 
pleasant. He means well—he means well. And at heart he is a very good fellow 
—personally I have had much agreeable conversation with him. Always he has 
asked me to his garden-parties.” 

“He has set fire to his own beard, brother,” said the editor of the Word of 
Truth in the vernacular, spitting. 

“Very true—oh, very true! And all the more we must attack him because I 
see the reptile English press, in Calcutta, in Bombay, in Allaha' ad, they are upholding 
this dacoity. That iss the only word—dacoity.” Mohendra rose. “And we 
two have both off us the best occasion to fight,” he added beamingly, as he took 
his departure, “for did we not graduate hand in hand that same year out off 
Calcutta University ?” 

* s * *k * * % 

“God knows, Ancram, I believe it is the right thing to do!” 

John Church had reached his difficult moment—the moment he had learned to 
dread. It lay in wait for him always at the end of unbaffled investigation, of hard- 
fast steering by principle, of determined preliminary action of every kind—the actual 
executive moment. Neither the impulse of his enthusiasm nor the force of his 
energy ever sufficed to carry him over it comfortably; rather, at this point, they 


* In one breath. 
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“**1 have sometimes thought you were not wholly with me in this matter.'” 


ebbed back, leaving him stranded upon his responsibility, which invariably at once 
assumed the character of a quicksand. He was never defeated by himself at these 
junctures, but be hated them. He turned out from himself then, consciously seeking 
support and reinforcement, to which at other times he was indifferent ; and it was 
in a crisis of desire for encouragement that he permitted himself to say to Lewis 
Ancram that God knew he believed the College Grants Notification was the right 
thing to do. He had asked Ancram to wait after the Council meeting was over 
very much for this purpose. 

“Yes, sir,” the Chief Secretary replied; “if I may be permitted to say so, it 
is the most conscientious piece of legislation of recent years.” 

The Lieutenant-Governor looked anxiously at Ancram from under his bushy 
eyebrows, and then back again at the Notification. It lay in broad-margined 
paragraphs of beautiful round baboo’s handwriting, covering a dozen pages of fools- 
cap, before him on the table. It waited only for his ultimate decision to go to 
the Government Printing Office and appear in the Gazette and be law to Bengal. 
Already he had approved each separate paragraph. His Chief Secretary had never 
turned out a better piece of work. 

“To say precisely what is in my mind, Ancram,” Church returned, beginning 
to pace the empty chamber, “I have sometimes thought that you were not wholly 
with me in this matter.” 

“T will not disguise from you, sir”—Ancram spoke with candid emphasis—“ that 


I think it’s a risky thing to do, a—deuced risky thing.” His Honour was known 
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to dislike strong language. “ But as to the principle involved there can be no two 
opinions.” 

His Honour’s gaunt shadow passed and repassed against the oblong patch of 
westering February sunlight that lightened the opposite wall before he replied. 

*T am prepared for an outcry,” he said slowly at last. “I think I can 
honestly say that I am concerned only with the principle—with the possible harm, 
and the probable good.” 

Ancram felt a rising irritation. He reflected that if His Honour had chosen 
to take him into confidence earlier, he—Mr. Ancram—might have been saved a 
considerable amount of moral unpleasantness. By taking him into confidence now 
the Lieutenant-Governor merely added to it appreciably and, Ancram pointed out to 
himself, undeservedly. He played with his watch-chain for distraction, and looked 
speculatively at the Notification, and said that one thing was certain, they could 
depend upon His Excellency if it came to any nonsense with the Secretary of State. 
*‘ Scansleigh is loyal to his very marrow. He’ll stand by us, whatever happens.” No 
one admired the distinguishing characteristic of the Viceroy of India more than the 
Chief Secretary of the Government of Bengal. 

“Scansleigh sees it as I do,” Church returned ; “and I see it plainly. At least 
I have not spared myself—nor any one else,” he added, with a smile of admission 
which was at the moment pathetic, “in working the thing up. My action has no 
bearing that I have not carefully examined. Nothing can result from it that I do 
not expect—at least approximately—to happen.” 

Ancram almost imperceptibly raised his eyebrows. The gesture, with its suggestion 
of dramatic superiority, was irresistible to him; he would have made it if Church 
had been looking at him; but the eyes of the Lieutenant-Governor were fixed upon 
the sauntering multitude in the street below. He turned from the window, and 
went on with a kind of passion. 

“T tell you, Ancram, I feel my responsibility in this thing, and I will not 
carry it any longer in the shape of a curse to my country. I don’t speak of the 
irretrievable mischief that is being done by the wholesale creation of a clerkly class 
for whom there is no work, or of the danger of putting that sharpest tool of modern 
progress—higher education—into hands that can only use it to destroy. When we 
have helped these people to shatter all their old notions of reverence and submission 
and self-abnegation and piety, and given them, for such ideals as their fathers had, 
the scepticism and materialism of the West, I don’t know that we shall have 
accomplished much to our credit. But let that pass. ‘The ultimate consideration is 
this: You know and I know where the money comes from—the three lakhs and 
seventy-five thousand rupees—that goes every year to make B.A.s of Calcutta 
University. It’s a commonplace to say that it is sweated in annas and pice out of 
the cultivators of the villages—poor devils who live and breed and rot in pest-stricken 
holes we can’t afford to drain for them, who wear one rag the year through and die of 
famine when the rice harvest fails! The ryot pays, that the money-lender who screws him 
and the landowner who bullies him may give their sons a cheap European education.” 

“The wonder is,” Ancram replied, “that it has not been acknowledged a beastly 
shame long ago. The vested interest has never been very strong.” 

“ Ah well,” Church said more cheerfully, “we have provided for the vested 
interest ; and my technical schools will, I hope, go some little way toward providing 
for the cultivators. At all events they will teach him to get more out of his fields. 
It’s a tremendous problem, that,” he added, refolding the pages with a last glance, 
and slipping them into their cover: “the ratio at which population is increasing out 
here and the limited resources of the soil.” 
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“It is a piece of work which has my sincerest admiration.’” 

He had reassumed the slightly pedantic manner that was characteristic of him ; 
he was again dependent upon himself, and resolved. 

“Send it off at once, will you?” he said; and Ancram gave the packet to a 
waiting messenger. “A weighty business off my mind,” he added, with a sigh of 
relief. ‘Upon my word, Ancram, I am surprised to find you so completely in 
accord with me. I fancied you would have objections to make at the last moment, 
and that I should have to convince you. I rather wanted to convince somebody. 
But I am very pleased indeed to be disappointed !” 

“Tt is a piece of work which has my sincerest admiration, sir,” Ancram answered ; 
and as the two men descended the staircases from the Bengal Council Chamber 
to the street, the Lieutenant-Governor’s hand rested upon the arm of his Chief 
Secretary in a way that was almost affectionate. 


SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 


(Zo be continued.) 








URING the favourable opposition of 
the planet Mars, in the autumn of 
1892, there was a considerable amount of dis- 
cussion as to the probability of that world being 
“inhabited.” Letters appeared in the daily 
papers, and nearly every one had something to 
say on the subject, and there was even some 
talk of trying to engage the attention of our 
Martian neighbours by heliographic signals. 
What language was to be used, and whether 
the signals were to be according to the Morse, 
or some other code, was apparently left for 
astronomers to decide, but scientists de- 
clined to undertake this interesting work, 
and in the meantime Mars drifted away 


way ee fa A>... from us on his circumscribed journey 
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} ae Mh through space. 
q i i -_ Mars at the time of this favourable opposition 
; gern was about thirty-five millions of miles from the earth, and 
owe at that distance it was of course impossible to trace with even our 
strongest telescopes the effects of man’s handiwork, unless, indeed, the “canals” 
are artificial But it was nevertheless quite easy to see that in many respects 
our neighbouring planet resembled the Earth, and for this reason many people 
thought they were justified in assuming that the probable inhabitants of Mars 
were in some respects like ourselves. It is certain that Mars has an atmosphere, 
that its surface is covered by something very like land and water, and that the 
north and south poles are enveloped in snow and ice ; but here the similarity between 
the two planets ends, and the further we trace the difference in their actual physical 
conditions, and the effect those conditions would have on living organisms, the 
further are our minds carried from the belief that the inhabitants of Mars can 
partake of any of the more defined peculiarities of our race. 

It is not the similarity between the Earth and Mars that we must look to in 
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IS MARS INHABITED? 443 
attempting to argue this question, but the difference between the two planets ; and 
in order to do this it is necessary to let our minds wander far back into the past, 
when the Solar System was yet in process of construction, and trace the origin of 
the formation of the worlds which course round the Sun. Let the grand theory 
formulated by Laplace be our starting-point. 

The whole of the Solar System, including first the Sun himself, then Mercury, 
Venus, the Earth, Mars, the minor planets, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune, and 
possibly some of the meteor streams also, was at one time a vast moving nebula 
of incandescent gas, such as we see scattered about the heavens in rich profusion 
and endless variety at the present day. 

Ages rolled by, during which the great nebula was constantly radiating heat into 
space ; and it contracted—as other cooling bodies do—till at last a brilliant nucleus 
was formed, which was eventually destined to become our Sun. As the nucleus 
contracted and increased in density it formed an attractive power round which the 
outer portions of the nebula, already in motion, rotated. Still the radiation of 
heat went on, and with it the contraction of the outer zones of nebulous matter, 
and as these zones were—in relation to their distance from the nucleus—subjected 
to different forces of attraction, they separated one from another and became 
individual masses. 

Still the cooling and contracting process continued, and in course of ages the 
detached portions of the nebula became miniature suns revolving round their primary 
in obedience to the laws of planetary motion. ‘These minor suns were destined to 
become the planets of our Solar System—Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter and others 
already mentioned—but before assuming their present form it was necessary that 
they should part with a great deal of the heat they possessed when in a nebulous 
condition, and that they should contract in dimensions as they gradually attained 
solidity. 

From this hypothesis it may be fairly assumed that in point of years the Earth 
is of the same age as Mars and the rest of the members of our planetary system. 
But when we come to consider the state of animal development on Mars, as 
compared with the Earth, the actual age of the planet has nothing to do with the 
question. What we have to consider is the “me during which the respective planets 
have been capad/e of harbouring and sustaining organic beings. 

Now, it so happened that the portions of nebulous matter from which the planets 
were formed varied very considerably in volume, and consequently the larger portions 
have taken a very much longer time to cool down and form worlds than the smaller 
portions ; in fact, it is most probable that Jupiter, whose diameter is about 85,c00 
miles, is still in a semi-molten condition, while the Earth, whose diameter is about 
8coo miles, has for ages been covered by a hard crust of rock. The diameter of 
Mars is only about 4210 miles, little more than half the diameter of the earth, and 
its volume or cubical capacity only about one-seventh to one-eighth.* If we take 
two balls of iron, or any other substance, one six inches and the other three inches 
in diameter, and make them white hot in a furnace, it can be readily understood 
that the smaller ball will cool down very much more rapidly than the larger one, 
and so.it has been with Mars and the Earth. The former planet must have obtained 
a hard covering of non-conducting substance on its surface untold ages before the 
Earth had become sufficiently cool to arrive at a similar condition. We may fairly 
assume—indeed, we may be quite sure—that the materials of which Mars is com- 
posed are similar to those with which geologists are so well acquainted on the Earth. 
Both planets were derived from the same mass of nebulous matter, and as the 





* The contents of a sphere = Diameter *xX *5236. 
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nebulosity was due to the elementary substances of which the Earth is composed 
being in a state of incandescent vapour, that portion of the nebula which formed 
Mars would condense into the same elements as the portion which was destined 
to become the world on which we live. 

It would be rash to assert that there are not any elements in Mars with which 
we are not familiar ; but it is reasonable to suppose that if they do exist they hold 
a minor position to the known elements, and that they do not to any material 
extent affect the physical condition of that planet as compared with the Earth. Our 
only means of obtaining a knowledge of the substances of which the solar nebula was 
composed is by the spectrum analysis of the Sun, which is shown to contain more 
than thirty of the sixty-eight or seventy elements found on the Earth. ‘There may be 
other substances existing in the Sun of which we know nothing; but they have 
not been identified, and their presence is purely conjectural; and there may be, 
for aught we know, elenients in the Earth of which, at the present time, we have 
no knowledge. 

Before going further, it may not be out of place to recall to the mind of the reader 
the exact nature of an elementary body. As already mentioned, there are about 
seventy known elements, and of these the whole universe is, so far as we know, built 
up. An element is a substance the molecules of which are composed of atoms of 
the same kind. In other words, it is matter which cannot by chemical analysis be 
divided into other substances. ‘The elements combine chemically one with another 
in constant proportions, and thus form compound bodies. For example, the element 
carbon combined with the element oxygen forms carbonic acid. We shall have to 
refer again to this gas, which plays an important part in the economy of organic life. 

And now let us return to the history of Mars and the Earth. We left them in 
the condition of minor suns revolving round their primary, constantly giving out 
heat and contracting in volume. In course of time the outer portion of Mars, 
exposed to the intense cold of stellar space, condensed, and a coating or crust of 
solid substance was formed over the surface of the planet. Now, although Mars 
had thus got a covering of solid rock material, the cooling of the interior would 
proceed as before, but more slowly, and the solid crust would constantly increase in 
thickness from within. But as the planet continued to cool, so it would contract, 
and the solid outer covering shrink, in order that it might adapt its dimensions to 
the internal bulk. If the coat of a large man is put on the shoulders of a smaller 
man, it will appear ill-fitting and wrinkled, and so it has been with the coating over 
Mars: it became too large for the curtailed dimensions of the body it had to cover, 
and therefore shrank into folds and wrinkles, thus forming hills and valleys and sea 
beds, such as now exist on the Earth, and on Mars in a probably somewhat modified 
form. In course of ages an atmosphere, in many respects similar to our own, 
surrounded the planet, the sea-basins became filled with water, evaporation and 
condensation resulted in clouds, rain and snow, and the time at last arrived when 
this newly formed world first became capable of sustaining the most simple forms 
of animal and vegetable life. From that time up to the present it is more than 
probable that Mars has been an “ inhabited” world. 

It has already been mentioned that our planet is seven or eight times larger 
than Mars, and would therefore take a very much longer time to cool and obtain 
a solid covering of rock. And it follows that when Mars as a new world first 
became capable of sustaining organic life, the Earth was still in a semi-molten 
condition; in other words, thousands of generations of organic beings must have 
lived and died on Mars untold ages before the Earth was capable of harbouring 
even the most rudimentary forms of animal or vegetable life. 
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That part of the crust of the Earth which throws any light on the process of 
animal development is composed of a vast thickness of sedimentary rocks, formed 
under water, the materials of which were originally derived from the denudation of 
the primary rock covering of our planet. Within these sedimentary rocks are found 
embedded many forms of animals and plants quite unknown in the living world; 
and, speaking generally, the lower down we explore the strata the simpler do the 
forms of organisms become, and we are thus led to the belief that the first living 
things placed on the earth were of an exceedingly simple nature, and that as the 
world grew older they varied, according to their surroundings, and developed a 
more and more complicated structure, till at last man, the most highly endowed 
form of animal with which we are acquainted, took his place in the living 
world. 

It is a mistake to suppose that a belief in the theory of evolution in any way 
detracts from our admiration of the system on which the universe has been formed. 
Instantaneous creation—although it involves miraculous power—is surely infinitely 
inferior in conception to the principle of natural development of organic life under 
the influence of those physical laws which were conceived and set in motion, not 
for this world alone, but for the benefit of the whole Universe. 

Let us now briefly consider the physical features of Mars, and endeavour to 
trace their probable effect on animal life. In the first place it has been ascertained 
that our neighbouring planet is surrounded by an atmosphere in which clouds much 
less dense than those covering the earth have been seen to float. The north and 
south poles of Mars are covered by large patches of a white substance which 
contract in area during the summer and extend during the winter, and in fact 
closely resemble the polar ice-caps of the Earth. It is true that the expansion and 
contraction of these varies to a greater extent than is the case on our globe; but 
this may be easily accounted for by the fact that the seasons on Mars are about 
twice as long as they are on the Earth. It takes Mars six hundred and eighty-seven 
days to complete his journey round the Sun—which, unlike that of the Earth, is 
performed in a highly elliptical orbit, so that at one part of the year the planet is 
a great distance from the sun, and at another comparatively near to it—and it will 
readily be understood that these conditions must of necessity have a very marked 
influence on the climate. 

Beside the fact of the clouds which are occasionally seen floating above Mars 
being so much less dense and numerous than those of the Earth, it is only reason- 
able to assume from other data that the atmosphere is more rarefied than our own. 
It has already been mentioned that the diameter of Mars is only about one-half 
that of the Earth, and it therefore follows that the attractive power of the two 
planets is widely different. ‘This lesser attractive force must have a very important 
influence on the density of the atmosphere of Mars, for the density or the weight 
of the air on Earth, as shown by our mercurial barometers, is simply the result of 
gravitation. ‘The higher we rise above the surface of the Earth, or, in other words, 
the farther we get away from the source of attraction, the more rarefied and lighter 
does the atmosphere become; and as weight is simply the effect of gravitation it 
follows that the density of fluid substances on Mars, such as air and water, must be 
considerably less than it is on the Earth. 

Of course the existence of water on Mars is more or less conjectural, yet we 
may safely infer from analogy, and for another reason which will presently be given, 
that it does exist. in one form or another. 

There is another point which must not be overlooked in relation to the rarefied 
atmosphere of Mars. During the day-time the rays of the sun will fall. with intense 
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brilliancy on the surface of the planet, but at night the thin light air exposed to 
the intense frigidity of space must rapidly part with the warmth it has absorbed, 
and thus cause the variation of temperature during the twenty-four and a half hours 
to be very much greater than that we experience on the Earth.’ 

There is only one other dissimilarity between the Earth and Mars which need 
be mentioned, and that is the greater inclination of the polar axis of the latter 
planet to the plane of its orbit. The climatic effect of this peculiarity must be 
very marked on either hemisphere during the summer and winter, and to a greater 
or lesser extent affect the conditions favourable or unfavourable to animal life. This 
is, however, a detail of such difficulty that it may be passed by here with only the 
above acknowledgment of its existence. 

One of our strongest and most direct proofs of the existence of water in the 
great sea basins of Mars is that astronomers have seen indications of large tracts 
of land being at certain times inundated. But how is this phenomenon to be 
accounted for? ‘The rarefied atmosphere of Mars is incapable of holding a large 
amount of water in the form of vapour, and the comparatively few clouds floating 
above the surface of the planet show that this is actually the case ; the inundations 
cannot, therefore, be due to excessive rainfall, and we must look to some other 
cause for their explanation. 

It has already been mentioned how in point of solidity Mars is a much older 
planet than the Earth, and how the crust of the former planet must now be of 
much greater thickness—in comparison to the diameters of the respective globes— 
than the crust of the Earth, and consequently of much greater rigidity. The alter- 
nations of sea and land on Mars probably ceased long ago, and for countless ages 
the geographical features of the planet remained the same as we now have them 
mapped out. During those ages the effects of sub-aerial denudation would greatly 
reduce the height of the mountain chains and tend to level down the surface of 
the land into extensive plains towards the coast. Now, the effect of the axial rotation 
of any planet is to make fluid substances lying on its surface accumulate round 
about the centre.of gravity ; and here, possibly, is the explanation of the inundations. 
It is observed, owing to the extreme eccentricity of the orbit of Mars, and the 
climatic effects thus produced on the different hemispheres, that the polar ice-caps 
contract and extend in dimensions in a remarkable manner. Billions of tons of ice 
must in this way be taken up by evaporation from the north pole, and transferred 
to the south pole, or vice versa, with the result that the centre of gravity of the 
planet will, when this occurs, be shifted to a considerable distance either to the 
north or south of the equator, and the sea-water, accumulating round the centre of 
gravity, will rise and flood the low-lying land adjoining the coast. 

Now, if we are to look on the theory of evolution as explaining to some extent 
the method adopted by the Creator in stocking the earth with an infinite variety of 
highly organised and endowed beings, we must ask ourselves how it is that the 
variety is so great, and yet each so perfectly adapted to its surroundings. ‘The theory, 
of course, teaches us that all animals are derived from a common and very lowly 
stock, and that the great diversity of form and organisation in all the different 
classes of the animal world originated from very slight variations of species brought 
about by the natural adaptation of those species to the constantly varying physical 
conditions of our planet. A variation of species which eventually became perfectly 
stable may, indeed, have been brought about by “ accident,” or the effect of a purely 
local cause ; and if we try to guide our minds over that intensely intricate chain, or 
rather network of animal development, broken in many places by whole genera 
becoming extinct, it seems doubtful, extremely doubtful, if our World had to live 
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her life over again, whether her offspring would in any but the most general aspects 
resemble those creatures with which she is now inhabited. 

If there is the slightest ground’ for these suppositions, how can we reasonably 
suppose that Mars is inhabited by beings holding the most remote resemblance to 
ourselves? We have tried to show that the physical conditions of Mars as they would 
affect animal development are, as regards atmosphere, gravitation, seasons, climate, 
and age, entirely different to those which are suitable to our organisation. For aught 
we know, the highest race of beings on Mars may be infinitely superior to ourselves, 
both as regards mental and physical development ; they may be endowed with senses 
of which we have no conception, powers of penetrating into the mysteries of the 
unseen universe which would terrify the most ardent spiritualist; they may even 
have solved the problems of life and death. On the other hand, the zenith of 
prosperity in Mars may long since have been passed, and as a dying planet he 
may be gradually assuming that cold and lifeless state which characterises our 
moon, and is eventually to be the fate, not only of the Sun’s planetary system, but 
of the Sun himself. 

There is another feature of Mars, the most striking of all to the ordinary 
observer, which may or may not have some effect on organic life on the planet. 
To the naked eye Mars usually appears as a star of the first magnitude and 
of an exceedingly ruddy hue. This colour is a very marked characteristic, and 
forms a most striking contrast to the yellowish white of Jupiter, and the intense 
silvery lustre of Venus. 

Why Mars is red no one has been able to tell; but it has been suggested that 
the colour may be due to extensive masses of red earth and rock similar to the 
New Red Sandstone of our world. ‘This hardly seems a satisfactory explanation, for 
if we view red sandstone cliffs, or a quarry, at the distance of a mile or two, the 
rock appears to be brownish, and very different to the lustrous Indian-red of our 
neighbouring planet.. Another suggestion, which appeared to gain some favour during 
the opposition of August 1892, was that Mars is covered by a luxuriant vegetation, 
not of a green colour like our own, but bright red. As this is a question of 
importance in connection with our subject, we may be excused for referring to 
certain details regarding plant life, which are doubtless already well known to the 
reader. 

Our atmosphere is constantly being charged with carbonic-acid gas formed during 
the process of combustion and decomposition of organic substances; in fact, our 
method of living is to abstract oxygen from the atmosphere, combine that oxygen 
with the burnt-up tissues of our bodies, and return the carbonic acid thus formed 
to the air with each exhalation of our breath. As this carbonic-acid gas, which is 
of a highly poisonous nature, does not combine chemically with the air, but remains 
ina free state, it would, if allowed to accumulate, soon render the atmosphere quite 
unfit for the use of air-breathing animals. Nature has, however, organised a process 
by which this poisonous gas is not only removed from the air we breathe, but is 
actually in its decomposed form rendered beneficial to the animal and vegetable world. 

The green leaves of plants are for this purpose furnished with a great number 
of minute mouths, called stomata, the function of which is to absorb or breathe the 
air surrounding them together with the small portion of carbonic acid it contains. 
But this is not all, for when the carbonic acid comes in contact with the chlorophyll, 
or green colouring matter in the plant, that substance has the power, during daytime, 
of breaking up the carbonic acid into the elements of which it is composed, of 
retaining the carbon for the purpose of adding to the woody fibre of the plant, and 
of returning the oxygen to the atmosphere for the benefit of the animal world. 
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We do not mean to say that plants live entirely on carbonic acid, for, like animals, 
it is a necessity of life that they should inhale oxygen in small quantities. 

Although the great proportion of active chlorophyll on the earth is green, it also 
exists of a red colour, and there is probably no reason why red chlorophyll should 
not perform the same purifying offices to the atmosphere as the green. But the 
question is this: Would the Earth viewed from Mars appear to be green in colour? 
We think not; nor would a luxuriant vegetation of copper beeches on Mars, which we 
view from a distance of thirty-five millions of miles, account for its ruddy appearance 
as seen from the Earth. 

We see the surface of Mars through a considerable thickness of atmosphere which 
surrounds that planet, and it has been suggested that the ruddy colour may in some 
way be due to the filtration of the rays of sunlight through this atmospheric envelope. 

The reader will clearly remember the wonderful atmospheric effects produced in 
the autumn of 1883, shortly after the great volcanic eruption of Krakatoa. It was 
shown that the colours, especially red, then seen were due to minute particles of 
volcanic dust floating in certain parts of the atmosphere. 

A similar effect can be produced on a small scale in a very simple manner. If 
we take a transparent vessel containing a solution of hyposulphite of soda, and 
transmit through it by means of the lens of a lantern a powerful ray of light, the 
colour of the ray will not be altered. If, however, a drop or two of strong acid is 
put into the solution, it causes minute crystals of sulphur to be formed, which, being 
held in suspension, partially intercept or filter some of the rays of light, and those 
which pass through the solution now appear, not white as before, but red. 

A close examination of the planet with powerful telescopes shows that the above 
theory cannot be satisfactorily established ; for Schiaparelli, the greatest authority on 
the subject, has noted that the ruddy tint of Mars is confined to certain areas of the 
planet. Thus the seas vary in colour from grey to brown, and the polar ice-caps, 
though viewed obliquely through a maximum thickness of Martian atmosphere, are 
of intense whiteness. It is the continents alone which appear to be red and yellow, 
but why they are so’ remains a mystery. 

The next most favourable opposition of Mars will be in August 1909 ; and can 
we hope then to learn more than we now know, or rather surmise, regarding life 
on our neighbouring planet? Alas! there is little chance of it. We are cut off by 
one of those lines which bound the penetration of the human mind, and we are 
compelled to acknowledge that there are mysteries as unfathomable in the seen as 
there are in the unseen worlds. 


P. L. ADDISON. 



























































A MODEL PRISON. 


\ \ YITHOUT doubt England’s model prison is the one located at Wormwood 
Scrubs—a western suburb of London. It is the most recently erected, 
and is supposed to represent all that is best in prison construction, and 

to contain in its interior arrangements everything that experience has proven best 

calculated to conduce to the convenience, the health, the discipline, and the just 
and humane treatment of its unfortunate inmates. 

It was a cold, frosty morning when J alighted from the train at Wormwood Scrubs 
station. The grim brick walls which surround this great penal palace could be 
indistinctly traced in the distance, and above them rose the faint outlines of the 
chapel, the wards, and the workshops. It was a fifteen minutes’ brisk walk from 
the station, along Du Cane Road, to the great entrance gates. The intervening 
common was whitened with a light covering of snow, which, being caught in the 
eddying gusts of wind that blew sharp and cold, left barren spots here and there 
as if to emphasise the dreariness of a scene calculated at best to turn one’s 
thoughts to the sadder side of life! Far up the road, and coming towards me, 
appeared the figure of a man. The sombre colour and peculiar cut of his clothes, 
as well as his smooth-shaven face, clearly indicated his calling. He was a holy 
father returning from some mission, spiritual or otherwise, to one of the prisoners 
behind yonder walls. What had been the result of his ministrations—whether he 
had cheered, consoled or encouraged, for the time being, some wretched convict’s 
heart—it would have been difficult to say, for his face was sad, his eyes downcast, 
and his head bowed in thought. We met and passed without so much as a word. 
I, too, was falling into a reverie; from which, however, I was suddenly awakened 
by the sweet, cheery salutations of a morning’s greeting from two _bright-eyed, 
fresh-complexioned young girls. They were the daughters of the Governor of 
Wormwood Scrubs prison, whom I had had the pleasure of meeting on a previous 
visit. Their sweet faces, so full of expression, were clear indexes to the hopes and 
anticipations which filled their young hearts and made life to them so sweet and 
VoL. VII.—No. 31. 449 29 
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so worth the living! And 
they passed on, and I went 
my way undisturbed in 
thought, till the outlines of 
another figure formed in 
the distance and, like a 
phantom, emerged into the 
dull, leaden light. The 
object was that of a burly 
man whose swaggering gait 
was typical of his class. 
When near enough to get 
a glimpse of his face, I 
recognised in him a con- 
vict just discharged from 
prison. He was a vicious- 
looking fellow: crime 
seemed stamped in every 
feature ; but he had served 
his time, and again he was 
a free man! He gave me 
a quick, furtive glance from 
out his wicked eyes as he 
stepped to one side to let 
me pass. The impulse was 
strong within me to turn 
and watch his retreating 
figire—for there was some- 
thing horribly fascinating 
in it—but I contented 
myself with listening to the sound of his shuffling footsteps till they grew faint 
before I turned and saw the swingirig form dissolve in the smoky fog that was 
rapidly falling like a great pall upon the surrounding country. He had gone; and 
I wondered if his future life was to be for ever shrouded as at that moment, or 
whether the discipline to which he had been subjected for years, and from which 
he had escaped, would enable him to plod on and through it to a brighter and 
a better life. 

A few minutes later, and I stood in front of the lofty barred-and-bolted entrance 
gates. Flanked on either side by massive octagonal towers, of perhaps fifty feet 
in height, they presented a sight both imposing and forbidding—imposing in their 
massive architecture, forbidding in their awful possibilities! The cold, barren surface 
of the towers was relieved by medallions of England’s greatest philanthropists, 
John Howard and Elizabeth Fry. Both gave the best efforts of their lives to the 
amelioration of the unfortunate criminal classes; and it is to the persistent and 
courageous warfare these two noble characters waged in exposing the cruelties and 
horrors of prison management at Old Newgate and other English prisons that the 
present just and humane system of prison administration is to be attributed. 

Several great lumbering waggons, loaded with coal for prison use, stood waiting 
outside for admission as I raised my hand to pull the bell. The tread of feet, 
the clanking of moving bolts, and the rattle of the key turning in the lock, caught 
my ear, and in another moment the ponderous gates swung open-—open into a 
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gloomy, heavily-paved archway of some thirty feet in length, and revealing, through 
the grated iron doors which separated its lower end from the inner prison grounds, 
the graceful outlines of the chapel and its cloisters. ‘The officer in charge—a man 
whose naturally splendid physique was doubly enhanced by the trim regulation 
uniform of blue in which it was set—saluted and invited me in. Then followed 
the first of the coal waggons, and the arch rang with the sounds of the horses’ 
feet and heavily tired wheels as they struck and rolled over the stone pavement. 
The doors swung to again, and were bolted and locked before the second gate 
could be passed. Not only this, but the driver was required to give his name to 
the officer in charge, and to have his waggon and its contents carefully scrutinised. 
This done, all was well till man and empty waggon returned, when equal precautions 
were taken to guard against any possible attempt of escape. 

On either side of this arched entrance are two rooms, one of which is used 
for the reception of visitors while waiting the examination by the Governor of their 
“permit” to visit the prison or to hold conversation with any of its inmates. 
This room, with its scrupulously clean wooden floor, its one table and three chairs, 
rigidly arranged with military precision about its sides, is not an especially inviting 
one. Diagonally across one corner is built a chimney with open grate, surmounted 
by a bare, cheerless mantel. Above the faint glow of a dying fire were heaped a 
few coals smothering in the refuse dust of an empty hod, which stood in its exact 
place to the right. A mass of thick black smoke rose slowly from the centre, and 
little tendril-like streaks of the same occasionally broke through and curled lazily 
upward in the sluggish 
draught. The tempera- 
ture was chilling, and I 
could see my own breath 
as I sat trying to warm my 
feet. The window was 
protected with heavy iron 
bars. The walls of the 
room were bare, save for 
a space just above the 
mantel, where hung the 
printed rules and regu- 
lations of the prison, 
relative to the privileges of 
visitors, arranged in a hard, 
straight line. In fact, this 
room, in all its features, 
seemed but an epitome of 
that rigorous discipline, 
immaculate cleanliness, 
severe economy, and stern 
regard for simple justice 
and humanity, character- 
ising the English prison 
system. 

Aside trom the fact 
that Wormwood Scrubs 
prison represents the finest 
specimen of penal The Inner Gate. 
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“Black Maria.” 


architecture in all England, I desire to call the reader’s attention to the further 
unique and interesting fact that it was entirely constructed by convict labour. 
These two facts were considered of sufficient importance and interest by General 
Sir Edmund F. Du Cane, Surveyor-General of H.M. Prisons, to warrant the 
publication of a pamphlet, written by himself, in 1889, giving a description of 
the same. The work was accompanied by full plans and numerous photographic 
illustrations ; and it is to Colonel M. Clare Garsia, Secretary of H.M. Prisons, that 
I am indebted for a copy, with permission to make such use of the same as I may 
find useful. 

“The first step taken towards the construction of the prison was to prepare at 
Millbank and Pentonville convict prisons temporary buildings of wood and iron to 
house one hundred convicts, with their warders. These were put up by free labour 
on this ground and surrounded by a wooden hoarding. This temporary structure 
was then declared a prison, and the convicts sent to it proceeded to add temporary 
accommodation of the same nature for another hundred. When this was finished 
and occupied the permanent buildings were commenced. 

“The occupation of the first block of cell buildings was not delayed until that 
building was completed, for when the lower tier of cells was built and dry the 
arches above them were cemented outside, the entire corridor was covered with a 
temporary tarpaulin roof, and the building thus occupied. ‘This block was roofed 
and finally occupied in 1878, and the remaining blocks in succession, the third 
having been occupied since 1882. The hoarding, which formed the original boundary, 
was partly replaced by a brick wall in 1879; but the boundary wall of brick was 
not completed until 1883. 

“The prison contains separate cells for 1381 prisoners, besides hospital 
accommodation on the male side for fifty prisoners—thirty in cells, and twenty in 
two association wards; and on the female side for twenty-nine prisoners—six 
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The Treadmill. 


in cells, fifteen in two association wards ; a lying-in ward, with four beds, and an 
isolated ward with four beds. ‘There is a cookhouse, a bakehouse, and a_bath- 
house, with fifty-four separate baths on the male side; matron’s quarters, a laundry 
and bath-house, with twelve separate baths on the female side; and a storehouse, 
offices, artificers’ workshop, a gatehouse containing committee-room, visiting rooms 
for prisoners, eighteen single officers’ quarters, with bath and lavatory, and other 
necessary adjuncts of a prison. ‘There is a chapel which will accommodate 788 
male and 202 female prisoners, besides fifty seats for officers in a gallery; and 
provision is made for separate divine service for Roman Catholics. 

“Tt is surrounded by a wall eighteen feet high, which, with flanking towers at 
the angles, encloses a space of 359 by 210 yards, or about fifteen and a half 
acres, and a margin ten feet wide is left outside this wall. Outside are quarters 
for eight superior and forty-two subordinate officers, also a recreation room and 
library for their use. 

“In designing the prison, the plan of making the blocks of cells radiate from 
a common centre was abandoned, as it was decided that the balance of advantages 
was against it in this case. ‘The cell blocks are therefore arranged parallel to 
one another, north and south, separated by a space sufficient to give room for 
the workshops, kitchen, etc., between them. ‘There are communications by covered 
ways between the blocks and these buildings and with the chapel. 

“All the cells, under this arrangement, can have sunlight on them at some time 
of the day; there are no dank, dark courts ‘and corners, as there must necessarily 
be on the radiating plan, and the cell windows of one block do not overlook the 
yard attached to another block. 

“The bricks with which the buildings were constructed were made by convicts on 
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the site of the prison and 
on the adjoining ground, 
which was leased for the 
purpose. The total num- 
ber of bricks made was 
thirty-five millions. The 
granite was obtained from 
Dartmoor, the Portland 
stone from Portland, and 
the iron castings from 
Portland and Chatham 
prisons, all prepared by 
convict labour. 

“The whole work was 
carried out with only one 
serious accident, resulting 
in the death of one convict 
and the serious injury of 
two others. ‘The tempo- 
rary nature of the build- 
ings did not lead to any 
escapes or combined in- 
subordination; and _ in 
fact there has been but 
one escape since the prison 
was opened in 1874, 
though 7030 convicts have 
passed through the prison. 

“The construction of 
this prison affords an 
example not only of the use which may be made of convict labour, but also of the 
saving which may be effected by it. The cost of the prison proper—ée., all within 
the walls—was £97,155, or at the rate of £70 7s. per cell.” 

But few of the nearly thirteen hundred prisoners confined in Wormwood Scrubs 
are convicts within the meaning of the law, this prison being reserved for the 
detention of first offenders and other prisoners undergoing sentences of two years 
and under. There are, however, in fact, three distinct classes—z.e., the convict, 
the “star,” and the short-term prisoners. ‘The loose knickerbocker breeches worn by 
the former class easily distinguish them from the latter, who wear full-length trousers, 
as also do the “star” prisoners, the only difference being that the breasts of their 
coats and the front of their caps are decorated with the figure of a star in red. 
“Star” prisoners are generally, but not always, first offenders. Upon conviction 
the record of each prisoner is thoroughly inquired into. Upon the evidence 
submitted to the Home Office the Prison Commissioners determine as to which 
class the prisoner is to be assigned to. The prisoner’s previous character as to 
truthfulness, his social and business habits, as well as those of his associates, are 
all taken into consideration, and if it is found that his record has been fairly good 
previous to conviction, he is by their direction officially forwarded to the Governor, 
entered asa “star” man. If, however, it is found, on the other hand, that the man’s 
record is a bad one, although he may have escaped previous conviction, he is ordered 
to be treated as an ordinary convict. 
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All prisoners must undergo the first nine months of their sentence in absolute 
cellular separation. Upon the expiration of this probationary period, the convicts, 
or long-term prisoners, are removed to some regularly designated convict prison to 
complete their sentence. The treatment of those prisoners, other than the “ star” men, 
after having served the nine months in cellular confinement, is determined wholly 
by the record they have made under the system of progressive stages, which has 
been found to work so satisfactorily. 

The “star” men are generally employed in outside work, which, to the average 
prisoner, is considered a great boon. As I entered the prison grounds my attention 
was called to two different groups thus engaged, one hauling a heavy load of sand 
and the other pulling an ash cart. ‘The temptation was too strong, and, at my 
request, permission was given to take a “snap-shot” at them. ‘The men seemed 
rather pleased than otherwise ; at any rate, it gave them a moment’s rest, for their 
task was not an easy one. 

Fourteen and a half hours out of the twenty-four are given up to the daily routine 
of the English prisons, and every minute seems to be devoted to some useful, if not 
necessary purpose, as the following “official” time-table indicates :— 





WEEK DAYS. SUNDAYS, 
Been ree Eg TORS SaAe ORS DED a soe -|| ——-—____—— lalate on 
A.M. || A.M. 
6.0 | Bell rings ; officers muster. 7.6 Bell rings ; officers muster. 
6.5 | Prisoners rise ; clean cells, etc. a Prisoners rise. 
6.30 | Labour commences. 7.30 | Prisoners’ breakfast. 
7.30 | Labour ceases; prisoners’ breakfast. 7.45 | Officers (except patrols) go to breakfast. 
7.45 | Officers (except patrols) go to breakfast. 8.45 | Bell rings ; officers return ; patrols go to 
8.25 | Bell rings; officers return ; patrols go break fast. 
to breakfast. 9.45 | Patrols return. 
8.30 | Bell for prayers. 10.15 | Bell for divine service. 
8.45 | Prayers. | Noon 
9-5 | Patrols return. its 7 i 
9.20 | Labour recommences. 12.0 | Prisoners’ dinner. 
NOON | P.M. 


12.15 | Officers (except patrols) go to dinner. 
1.25 | Bell rings ; officers return ; patrols go to 


| 
12.0 -| Prisoners’ dinner. 
| . 
P.M. } dinner. 


12.15 | Officers (except patrols) go to dinner. || 2.25 | Patrols return. 
1.25 | Bell rings; officers return ; patrols go |} 2.30 ' Bell for divine service. 
to dinner. | 4-0 | Officers go off duty. 
1.30 | Labour recommences. || 5-30 | Officers for evening duty and reserve to 
2.35 | Patrols return. sleep in the prison return. 
5-45 | Labour ceases ; prisoners’ supper. 5-45 | Prisoners’ supper ; lock up. 
5-55 | Officers go off duty. 8.0 | Night watchmen come on duty ; officers 
6.15 | Officers for evening duty and reserve to not on reserve leave the prison 
sleep in the prison return; labour re- 8.15 | Lights out ; ward duty officers relieved. 


commences. 
Labour ceases; night watchmen come 
on duty. 
8.10 | Lock up; officers not on reserve leave 
the prison. 
.30 | Lights out ; ward duty officers relieved. 


co 
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Before going the rounds I called to pay my respects to Commander Henry 
Talbot Price, the Governor of Wormwood Scrubs prison. He is deemed by the 
prison authorities of H.M. Government to be one of the most capable and efficient 
officers entrusted with the management of any of the prisons in all England. He 
has a commanding presence; he is dignified in demeanour and affable in con- 
versation, In the performance of official duties he is methodical and prompt, and 
retains the respect of every subordinate officer. In his treatment of prisoners he 
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is firm and absolutely just, and exacts strict compliance with all the prison rules. 
As a disciplinarian he has no superior in the service. Previous to his connection 
with the prisons, he served for twenty-two years with distinguished ability in the 
Royal Navy, holding the rank of commander. He has now enjoyed an experience 
of eighteen years of prison management, the last three of which have been in 
connection with his present position. ‘The interest and pleasure of my repeated 
visits to Wormwood Scrubs prison were greatly augmented by the many and great 
courtesies extended by this official He seemed ever ready and willing to put 
me in possession of all possible information, and to afford me, as an American, 
every facility for the most thorough investigation of everything connected with 
its management. 

A word is also due to Major Nelson, the genial and stirring Deputy-Governor 
of this most notable of all English prisons. His numerous attentions were most 
kind and valuable, and have aided largely to whatever success may be attributed 
to this article. Although he has a record of thirteen years’ creditable service in the 
army, and has been-for a number of years connected with the prisons, Major Nelson 
is still a young man. ‘Tall, athletic, and handsome, he seems to bring sunshine 
wherever he goes. ~That he possesses rare executive abilities — the necessary 
qualifications of a successful disciplinarian—great tact and excellent judgment, 
goes without the saying, for is he not the Deputy-Governor of Wormwood Scrubs 
prison ? 

The staff of Wormwood Scrubs prison numbers one hundred, including its eight 
superior officers. Asa whole, it would be difficult to find a finer or more intelligent 
looking body of men. Each one seems to have been selected upon his merit alone, 
and, as is the prevailing custom, a great majority of the officers have been taken 
from among those who have served their seven years in the army. ‘The experience 
thus gained in the disciplining 
of men is regarded as an 
important qualification in a 
prison officer. 

Engineer -Stubbings was 
detailed to go with me in 
my tour through the grounds 
and buildings, and I found 
him a most intelligent officer. 
He, too, has something over 
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The Bakehouse. 


eighteen years’ experience in English prisons, and is thoroughly “up” in everything 
pertaining to his special line of duties. 

“ Ah! here come two new boarders,” he said, as we stepped along the court. 
“Take a good look at them both: they represent two different types ; the one nearest 
us belongs to the criminal class, and the other one does not.” 

The difference between the two men was indeed marked as to features, carriage, and 
address. ‘The expression of the one was coarse, low, and brutal; that of the other 
bore unmistakable traces of good birth, good breeding, and education. 

“T thought I couldn’t be mistaken,” continued the officer, as the two prisoners 
passed by us. “That one” (pointing to the brutal-looking fellow) “has been here 
before. Poor devil: he’s to be pitied, he’s not so much to blame—/e was born 
a criminal!” 

And the officer’s words were true. Let one go, as I have been, into the slums 
of East London, where most of his class are reared and visit their haunts and 
homes, and look at the wretched human beings who beget such as him, and the 
wonder will be that England has sufficient accommodation to protect society from 
all their crimes. 

This fellow knew well what was in store for him—knew by experience—and he 
was not specially depressed at the prospect. It is safe to say that in all his life he 
had never known a regular home. As a boy he had been knocked about—a waif 
on the awful sea of crime that sweeps through the East End; he had slept wherever 
night overtook him, and had been accustomed to eat whatever he could beg or 
had the cunning to steal. He had breathed from childhood up an atmosphere of 
filth, poverty, and crime, and his body had been clothed in rags! True, under his 
sentence of two years, he would have to be separated from his vile associates, and be 
compelled to work at hard labour ; but, as an offset to these trials, he knew he would 
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have a comfortable room 
in which to live and a 
bed upon which to sleep ; 
his body would be decently 
covered, too, and _ his 
stomach fed three times 
each day with food of 
better quality, and more 
in quantity, than he ever 
had when outside. The 
disgrace attaching to his 
present position was 
nothing to him, nor had 
he a conscience to disturb 
his sleep. And so he felt 
quite at ease. 

But not so with the 
other man. The mere 
fact of his conviction 
alone was punishment to 
him a thousand-fold 
greater than a like sen- 
tence could possibly be to 
his fellow-prisoner. For 
a home of luxury and ease, 
a prison cell, a prison fare, 
and a plank bed, was the 
exchange he had to make. 
Conscience was to be the 
disturber of his sleep; remorse, his constant companion; brooding, his mental 
occupation! And when he had served his term—what then? 

These two men were now both equal, and I followed them to the reception-room, 
where, after their names and sentences were duly recorded, and their height and 
weight taken, they were searched and led to the bath-room. The clothes of one 
were neatly folded, tied into a bundle, and placed in a separate compartment in the 
storeroom with a number attached corresponding to that by which he was to be 
known in the future, there to remain till the expiration of his sentence. The wearing 
apparel of the other was quickly gathered together and taken to the fumigating oven, 
there subjected to a temperature of 265°, and then removed to the storeroom, to 
await its claimant at the end of two years. When I next saw these men both were 
in prison garb. One of them had lost his well-kept beard, and his head was closely 
shaven—for he was a convict! The other—he who came from the slums—looked 
the better for his distasteful bath and his neatly-trimmed hair: such is the distinction 
between a prisoner and a convict! And who shall say it is not just? 

The ward in which the cells of these two men were located contained fully three 
hundred prisoners. There were four tiers of cells on either side, reached by an iron 
stairway starting from the centre of the lower floor, with landings at each successive 
iron bridge which spanned the well and connected the narrow galleries. The metal 
railings of the stairs, the bridges, and those protecting the vast extent of gallery, 
glistened like polished steel. The floors throughout were clean and free from dust, 
and absolute order reigned. At a long table on the lower floor were several prisoners 
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The Joiners Shop. 


engaged in cutting out mail-bags, silently guarded by the warders, who stood close 
by to prevent any conversation being held between them. As we passed by the 
warders saluted, but were mute. The muffled sounds of the tools used by the 
prisoners could be indistinctly heard as we passed their cell doors; and although 
it told of solitary labour, it brought relief in the fact that there was life beyond. 
On the door of each cell was posted a printed form, giving the prisoner’s name, his 
prison number, his sentence, his occupation, and his daily record. In some of the 
cells the occupants were engaged in making mail-bags for the General Post Office ; 
in others, mat making, brush and rug making, and oakum picking were being carried 
on; while hammocks, coal sacks, seamen’s bags, and ship fenders for the Admiralty, 
and shoes, clothes, and wooden trays, were the varied occupations assigned to the 
tenants of the succeeding cells. Each prisoner has a certain task to perform, and 
each one realises that good or ill fortune depends upon the manner in which such 
task is done. 

The value of the labour performed by the prisoners at Wormwood Scrubs during 
the year 1894 amounted to the large sum of £20,509, an amount three times greater 
than that shown by the returns of any other prison in England or Wales. A total 
number of 142,000 mail-bags alone were delivered to the General Post Office during 
the same period. 

In addition to the work done by prisoners in separate cells, a considerable 
number are employed in association workshops, such as carpenters, smiths, tinners, 
shoemakers, and tailors. These shops are in distinct buildings by themselves, and 
are thoroughly well equipped with tools and utensils. I was specially interested in the 
one devoted to the carpenters, smiths, and tinners. The benches of the former were 
arranged at equal distances along one side, projecting lengthwise into the room. 
On the wall, and filling the space which separate the benches, were large black boards, 
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upon which the form of 
each and every tool used 
by the prisoner occupying 
the bench corresponding 
in number was painted in 
white. The device is a 
simple and unique one : it 
is a never-failing detector. 
At the close of work each 
tool must be hung in its 
proper place. If one is 
missing the vacant white 
spot instantly discloses 
the fact, and the prisoner 
responsible for its safe 
keeping must produce it. 
This method would seem 
sufficient, but such is the 
care and precaution taken 
by the warder in charge 
to prevent the concealing 
of tools or dangerous 
weapons by prisoners, that 
each one is carefully 
searched before leaving 
the shop. The utensils 
of the smiths and tinners 
occupy separate divisions 
on the opposite side of 
the shop, and are similarly 
arranged. Extending through the centre of the building, and dividing completely the 
quarters allotted these different mechanics, is an elevated platform, from which 
the warder in charge can keep close watch and enforce strict discipline against 
conversation. 

The shops of the shoemakers, the tailors, and the bookbinders, are located on 
different floors of one building. In each there is an instructor, and a warder to 
enforce the rules—which, however, seem to be very generally complied with by the 
prisoners, an infraction of one being of rare occurrence. All the workshops were 
originally built for the purposes to which they have been devoted. They are all 
well lighted, well heated, thoroughly ventilated, and most conveniently arranged. 

Passing along the covered way connecting the several wards, I stopped, and 
watched with interest a group of prisoners at their out-of-door exercise. There were 
some twenty odd of them, and they were walking at a brisk rate, some fifteen feet 
apart, around the stone pavement. One hour’s time each day is thus occupied by 
every prisoner ; and they seem to enjoy it, too, although under the sharp surveillance 
of officers. There are eight of the exercise gardens, occupying the open spaces 
between the wards and other buildings. They are neatly laid out with walks of 
stone, and the thick green turf is kept closely trimmed. 

“ Before going through this ward let me show you one of the characters among our 
great population,” said the officer, as we were passing inside; and directing my attention 
to a small corner room, 1 saw through the open grated door a sturdy-looking fellow 
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The Handcuff Room. 


engaged in polishing a pair of handcuffs—one of the large collection which hung in 
rows about the side walls of the little room, interspersed here and there with an 
occasional strait-jacket, a lash, and other at times necessary means of restraint 
and punishment. “He is a ‘star’ man,” continued the officer, “and takes great 
pride in his work; and if during his absence any one of these articles should be 
disarranged, he’d be the first to discover the fact upon his return. He’s a very 
good man.” 

The prisoner had heard the words of the officer, and, although he never raised 
his eyes or discontinued for a moment his work, I saw his face flush with gratitude, 
if not pride. They were words of encouragement and approval ; and, criminal though 
he was, they touched his heart and did him good. I remarked upon this fact to 
the officer, and he replied: 

“Qh, sir, no bullying or browbeating is permitted on the part of officers: every 
prisoner is treated as if he were still a man, and not a dog, as under the old 
order of things years ago. Of course no familiarity is ever allowed, and whatever 
intercourse is necessary is carried on in the fewest words possible, and in a firm 
but kindly tone.” 

During this time we had moved on, and were standing in front of a cell door. 
From the inside I could hear the faint click, click, click! of some machine. My 
curiosity was aroused, and the officer was quick to see it, for, as he put his key 
into the lock and turned it, he said, throwing open the door: 

“Oh yes—you ought to see this: it will interest you.” And it did. 

There stood a prisoner doing his task of hard labour on the crank. His broad 
back was turned to us, his burly frame bending with each revolution of the handle, 
which he firmly grasped and turned in awful monotony. The fellow went silently 
on with his work till directed to stand on one side that I might examine the auto 
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matic register. placed in 
one end of the machine 
to duly and correctly 
record each _ revolution 
made. ‘The prisoner wiped 
the perspiration from off 
his face, and, as we passed 
out, seized the handle and 
went on with his heavy 
task. And all this labour 
was unproductive! How- 
ever, it served one end—- 
it punished. 

“ Wait here, and see 
the prisoners returning 

.from the workshops to 

their cells, preparatory to 
having their dinners 
served,” said my escort. 
“If you have never seen 
it before, it’s well worth 
your while.” 

Tramp, tramp, tramp! 
came the great line of 
prisoners, in single file, 
through the open door. 

They came in four separate detachments, each in turn going direct to their cells 
on the first, second, third, and fourth tiers. They moved with clock-like precision ; 
and, as each reached his cell, he took from his breast the badge bearing his 
prison number, hung it outside, passed in, and shut the door, which locked 
automatically. One officer preceded each detachment, another followed closely 
in the rear, and there were others who stood guard on each stair landing. The 
prisoners outnumbered the officers as twenty to one, and, aside from this fact, their 
combined physical strength must have been sufficient to have easily overcome the 
whole staff, if so inclined. But there has never been a concerted attempt of this 
kind made in this prison. The warders are not allowed to carry firearms, their only 
weapon of defence consisting of a hard wood billet, which is worn under their coat 
and out of sight. In case, however, of a serious mutiny, firearms can be speedily 
distributed from the prison arsenal, but such an emergency at Wormwood Scrubs 
has yet to arise. Promptly at twelve o'clock the process of serving dinners com- 
menced ; and, like every other feature of the wonderful system in force at this prison, 
it was carried forward with admirable order and promptness. The tin pails in 
which is contained the prescribed amount of meat, potatoes and bread are delivered 
at the door of each cell on wooden trays carried by two prisoners. The procession 
is led by a warder, who unlocks the door. Immediately the occupant steps forward 
to receive his dinner, which is handed him by the second warder, who, in turn, 
locks the door and passes on to the next cell. In this way but a short time is 
consumed. Each prisoner is allowed a wooden saltcellar and spoon and a tin plate, 
which are permitted to remain constantly in the cell. Beyond these three articles 
no other facilities, either to pamper the taste or to assist in eating the food, are 
allowed. 
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There is perhaps no 
quarter in all this great 
prison where so many 
affecting scenes occur as 
in that set aside for the 
visiting relatives and 
friends of its unfortunate 
inmates. Scarcely a day 
passes but some _ brother, 
some sister, a wife or 
daughter, calls to console 
and cheer the hearts of 
those most dear to them, 
and many an experience 
may be gathered that tells 
the story of the never- 
flinching love of a wife 
and child for a husband 
and father, criminal though 
he be. 

The infirmary wards 
and cells impressed me as 
being quite equal to any- 
thing I had ever seen. 
The former, in both the 
male and female portions 
of the prison, are large, 
bright, and cheerful. The 
cots were thoroughly com- 
fortable, and the cleanli 
ness, order, and careful attention to the needs of patients was noticeable. 

‘The bakehouse and kitchen connected with the prison are models in their way. 
Each is supplied with every modern convenience, and the latest improved methods 
are used in the preparation of the enormous quantities of bread, vegetables, meats 
and gruels consumed by a daily population of some twelve hundred. The baths 
and lavatories are also deserving of special mention, as representing all that a due 
regard for cleanliness and health require; the former are supplied with hot water 
throughout and every necessary requisite. 

The chapel is a noble structure of stone, and of great merit architecturally, as 
can be seen by reference to the illustration. It stands directly opposite the 
main entrance to the prison—a holy screen, as it were, to shut out and soften the 
hard lines of the grim brick walls beyond. The interior arrangements are perfect, 
the seats for the male and female prisoners being separated, so as to prevent their 
seeing each other, either when entering or leaving, or when seated during the 
services. Morning prayer is said daily, and on Sunday two full services are 
held. The choir—composed of officials, their wives and daughters—occupy seats 
in the organ-loft at the farther end and opposite the chancel. 

“This organ has an interesting history,” said the officer, in reply to some remark 
I had made in praise of the beautiful instrument: “It was entirely built in the 
prison shops, and by prison labour. When it was discovered that there were several 
musical instrument makers among the inmates, one of whom was a specially competent 
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Prisoners’ Dinners. 


and skilled organ-builder, it was decided to build one, and this is the result. 
Previous to its final completion, however, the skilled workman who had been 
entrusted with the direction of the work became insubordinate, and it was found 
necessary to punish him. His sentence was to expire within a few days; but he 
returned to the work in which he had evinced so much pride, seemingly bent on 
doing all he could to retrieve his past misconduct and to win the approval of the 
prison authorities in the short time left before he should be discharged and become 
a free man. The day following his departure from the prison, however, it was 
discovered that the fellow had almost fatally destroyed the sounding-board with his 
grooving chisel, and perforated with some small instrument the organ pipes. At 
great cost of time and labour the damages have, however, been repaired, and the 
organ, as you see it, is an uncommonly good one.” 

Passing out of the chapel, we entered another of the wards. 

“Tt was in this cell,” remarked Engineer Stubbings, stopping for an instant, 
“that the bird’s-eye view plan of this prison, which I have shown you, was drawn. 
The fellow who did it was one of the cleverest men in his line that I have ever 
known in my prison experience of now nearly eighteen years. He was a gentleman 
by birth and education, and a fine architect by profession. And yet he commenced 
early in life to abuse his unusual gifts, and is now serving his second term for 
forgery. It was while passing the probationary nine months here, previous to 
being transferred to a convict prison, that he did that really wonderful piece of 
drawing.” 

“Do you mean to say that the plan was entirely the work of his memory or 
imagination ?” I queried. 

“Well—not entirely. He had the general ground plans used for the prison’s 
original construction ; that’s all. But the elevation of the buildings and the bird’s- 
eye view were his own conception. Its completion occupied him for nearly six 
months, for he laboured under great disadvantages. He had no table upon which 
to lay his paper, being compelled to fasten it to the walls of his cell. As the light 
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The Chapel. 


shifted, so was he obliged to change his work from side to side. But it occupied 
his mind, and he displayed the greatest interest and pride in its completion.” 

This really marvellous specimen of architectural drawing has been mounted and 
framed by the prison authorities, who regard it, under all the circumstances, as the 
cleverest piece of pen sketching ever done by an English convict. It is five feet 
three inches by three feet six inches in size, and is drawn toa scale of a hundredth 
part of an inch. 

The female portion of the prison is constructed on the same general plans as 
those of the male side, having separate exercise grounds, baths, lavatories, kitchen, 
laundry, infirmary, and workshops. It is under the immediate supervision of the 
Matron, Margaret Watson—a woman of marked character and ability. She has 
had an experience of nineteen years in prison management, and is regarded as an 
exceptionally efficient officer. She has a staff of twenty-one assistants, all of whom 
have served in their present positions from three to ten years. I found the same 
order, discipline, and cleanliness, so noticeably present in the male portion of the 
prison, existing here in like degree. 

Accompanied by the Matron and Engineer Stubbings, I made a tour of the 
exercise grounds, the laundry, the workshops, and the infirmary. In the former I 
was permitted to take a snap-shot of the female prisoners at exercise, catching at the 
same time the large black prison cat. The older women are allowed to wear the 
hoods of their comfortable capes over their heads, the younger ones, except in 
extremely cold weather, being obliged to content themselves with the regulation cap 
of white cloth. These female prisoners are all neatly and comfortably clothed, and, 
like the males, wear a badge on the breast containing their prison number. The 
designation of their class is also the same, and consists of one, two, three, or four 
black stripes worn on the arm. 

“ Are female prisoners less troublesome and more easily managed than males?” 
I asked of the Matron, as we passed through the door of the laundry. 

“T am sorry to say, sir, they are not; but, on the other hand, they give the 
prison authorities more trouble, and are less submissive to punishment.” 
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The Laundry. 


“Corporal punishment is never applied to female prisoners, I understand ?” 

** No—never,” replied the Matron. “Confinement in the punishment cell on 
bread-and-water diet is the extent to which we are permitted to go, and it seldom 
fails to meet the requirements of the worst cases.” 

The laundry I found divided into two rooms—one for washing, and the other 
for ironing. ‘There were a large number engaged in the work, under the super- 
vision, of course, of female officers, who rigidly enforced—or attempted to—ihe rule 
against conversation. ‘They seemed, on the whole, a contented lot, and evinced 
the liveliest interest in the photographer while arranging his camera for a_ picture. 
Before the picture was taken, however, they were notified, as were all other prisoners 
on similar and subsequent occasions, that those who objected could stand on one 
side. But one availed herself of the privilege, the remainder showing unmistakable 
signs of pleasure, and at once commenced to “prink” themselves for the occasion. 

The workshop was next visited, and a successful view obtained. ‘There were a 
variety of industries being carried on, and the scene was a busy one. A few of the 
prisoners were employed in making cloth pads for the General Post Office, for 
stamping purposes; others were sewing on flannel underwear for the use of the 
inmates of the Sailors’ Home. Cloth slippers were also being turned out in large 
numbers. ‘The prisoners in this, as in the other shops, were those who had earned 
the privilege as a gratuity for good conduct. The most interesting, if not distin- 
guished, among the force was an Egyptian woman, serving a term for a robbery, in 
the perpetration of which she had been assisted by her husband and his other wife, 
the latter being an inmate of the hospital. She was a large and rather imposing- 
looking woman. Her skin was dark, and her eyes and hair intensely black. At the 
direction of the Matron, she rose and extended her arm, that I might see the elaborate 
maner in which it and the back of her hand was tattooed in brilliant colours. The 
clear complexion of her face was disfigured, but in less degree, by peculiar characters, 
which, the Matron informed me, indicated some special caste or sect of the followers 
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cf Mohammed. Upon her ankles she wore heavily chased anklets of silver; and 
because of the religious belief of the poor ignorant woman that they were sacred, 
and would protect her from harm, the prison authorities mad: an exception in her 
case, and permitted them to be worn, in violation of the rules. 

In the hospital ward I saw the other wife and her baby boy, who had been 
born soon after his mother’s incarceration. She, too, was a fine-looking woman, 
and possessed the same characteristics that distinguished the one of whom I have 





Picking Oakum. 


already spoken. She had been an invalid since the birth of the handsome little 
fellow that was playing about and prattling much in the same way that Christian 
babies do. He was just a year old, and unusually bright for a child of his age. 
Suzeb Mahommet—for that was his name—had become a general favourite, and was 
a pet with every officer in the prison, from the Governor down. The little fellow 
had been taught many “cunning tricks,” as all babies are, and he seemed as healthy 
and happy as any year-old boy could be. The inmates of the watd had taught 
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the little fellow, among other things, to raise his index finger when he heard an 
officer approaching, and say, “Sh-h! sh-h!” Under the regulations, any child born 
in prison is taken from its mother at nine months of age and placed in a charitable 
institution till the expiration of the parent’s sentence. In this case, however, the 
state of the mother’s health was such that the medical officer feared the result of 
separation, and the child has been allowed to remain; and now, as her term of 
imprisonment will expire within three months, Suzeb Mahommet is to remain at 
Wormwood Scrubs, to cheer and brighten the lives of its inmates with his baby 
talk and cunning ways, till then. 


CHARLES FLETCHER PECK. 
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MILING, if I the days 
recall 

When Life was glad and 

: Hope unshaken, 

- Even while I smile, a tear will 

bt fall 

For all that ruthless Death 
has taken. 


=~ And what to thee, in vain I 
ask, t & 
Hath Death the dark, the 
silent, given ? 
An infinite sleep? or some grand 
task ? 
Peace ? rest ? or all our hopes call heaven ? 


I only know, what was is gone 
Beyond all earthly sense and secing ; 
The smile, the form, the touch, the tone, 
Have but a dim memorial being. 
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GONE: AND WHERE? 


I only know, no answers come 
To all my longing, praying, sighing ; 
That all beyond is deaf, still, dumb, 
And yields to me no faint replying. 


Still I have Faithfor what were Life 
If Faith and Hope were taken from us? 
If, after this world’s strain, toil, strife, 
Death should to silent nothing doom us? 


There, somewhere, when this life is o’er, 

All that seems dark here shall be righted, 
And with the loved ones gone before 

We shall again be reunitcd. 


Better that higher Hope, Faith, Trust, 
Vague though it be, howe’er uncertain, 
Than to believe Life is but dust 


When Death across it draws its curtain. 


W. W. STORY. 
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AUTOGRAPHS AND OTHER TRIBUTES—SHAKESPEARE AND His HOUSE—THE ART OF 
R. S. HICHENS—MARRIAGE A LA MUDIE—THE WOMAN WHO DIDN’T—GRANT 
ALLEN’S THEORIES—SOME INTERESTING BOOKS. 


T seems that my views on autographshave detractors.” I am driven—most reluctantly 
greatly distressed the unfair sex. The —to a suspicion that has long been faintly 
ladies—God bless them—resent a severely glimmering in my bosom, 
logical view of anything, and to disturb their a suspicion that ladies 
small sentimentalities is to be cold-blooded have no sense of humour. 
and cynical. Once, when I was imprudent It is gravely pointed out 
enough to wonder if the “young person” to me_ by __ incensed 
with the well-known cheek, to which blushes writers of incense-laden 
were brought, existed any longer in this letters that the demand 
age of neurotic novels written by ladies for for a writer’s autograph 
gentlemen, I received a delicious communi- _ is a mark of veneration ; 
cation from an Australian damsel informing — that his letter is reverentially handed about 
me that she had been in love with me up _ on special occasions quite without a thought 
till the fatal day on which she read my _ of its possible commercial value ; and that 
cynical conception of her sex,—which reminds often—though here the argument itself be- 
me of another well-meaning young lady who comes cunningly commercial—it becomes 
wrote me the other day from America that the focus of a local hero-worship that ex- 
her epistle was prompted “neither by love _ presses itself outwardly in increased purchases 
nor admiration.” If I hint that popular lady of the author’s books. Now, of course every 
novelists do not invariably produce master- author is only too aware that requests for 
pieces of style and syntax, I am accused of his autographs are manifestations of rever- 
inflicting the “tarantulous bites of envious ence, and is only too apt to disregard the 
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supposition of crude curiosity. He knows 
that it is only natural that people, forewarned 
by the scarcity of autographs of Shakespeare, 
should be anxious to safeguard posterity 
against a similar calamity. But that any 
author should have humour enough to see 
the absurdity of the autograph mania, this is 
what his fair c/zenté/e has not humour enough 
to understand. Anthony Hope—who, by the 
way, told me he had received a letter from 
an unknown lady, the object of which was to 
abuse me for my heresy on this heart-burning 
question—says that if to write his name on 
slips of paper adds to the sum of the world’s 
pleasure, he is ready to do it. This is a 
noble attitude ; but the good people do not 
always do the most good. The point of 
view of the eqt ly illustrious celebrities who 
disagree with Mr. Hope is that one ought 
not to pamper this interest in mere externals. 
Here are the man’s books, pictures, sym- 
phonies: if these have profited you, be con- 
tent—you have had enough. He has shown 
you his soul,—why should he show you his 
hand? One knows into what this sort of 
thing degenerates—into the exploitation of 
celebrities by smart American journalists, to 
whom genius and notoriety are equally alike 





mere possibilities of sensational copy with 
screaming head-lines. A. Z. has written 
the opera of the century: the public is dying 
to know the cut of his trousers and the pro- 
portion of milk in his café au lait, X.Y. 
has murdered his uncle and vivisected his 
grandmother: how interesting to ascertain 
his favourite novel, and whether he approves 
of the bicycle for ladies! For one person 
who knows anything of the artistic output 
of the day there are ten who know all about 
the producers and how much money they 
are making. Even when our interest in 
artistic work is intellectual, we are more 
likely to read criticisms of it than to place 
ourselves v7s-a-vis with the work. Not the 
truest criticism, not the subtlest misinter- 
pretation, can give us anything like the 
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sensation or the stimulus that results from 
direct contact with the work itself. As 
well enjoy the Moonlight Sonata through a 
technical analysis of its form. But this is 
a venial vice compared with taking your 
Sonata through the medium of a paragraph 
about Beethoven’s shoe-buckles. The auto- 
graph craze is, I maintain, only another 
aspect of this modern mania for irrelevant 
gossip ; just as the tit-bits breed of papers 
is but the outer manifestation of an inner 
disgrace. We no longer tackle great works 
and ordered trains of thought : everything 
must be snappy and spicy; and we open 
our books and papers, awaiting, like the 
criminal in The Mikado, “the sensation of 
a short sharp shock.” To possess a man’s 
autograph may as easily become a substitute 
for studying his work as an incentive to 
purchasing it. The critique displaces the 
book itself: the autograph may displace 
even the critique. All this without reference 
to the trouble and expense entailed by an 
aggregation of the trivial taskwork of signing 
one’s name, addressing envelopes, sticking 
on stamps, and occasionally paying for them, 
and not infrequently defraying the extra 
postage on insufficiently stamped admiration. 
Henry James, in his latest story in the 
Yellow Book, says deliciously : “ Lambert’s 
novels appeared to have brought him no 
money: they had only brought him, so far as 
I could make out, tributes that took up his 
time.” The earnings of the most popular 
authors are, I fear me, sadly exaggerated, 
and their own anticipations seldom realised. 
As the other American novelist—Mr. Howells 
—humorously puts it: “I never get a cheque 
from my publisher without feeling distinctly 
poorer.” The average author is indeed very 
much in the position of a cabman surveying 





And the even less substantial 
“tributes,” be it noted, are not limited to 
aspirations after autographs. That would 
be little to grumble at. But everybody knows 
that the demands made upon a celebrity— 
and especially upon an author—are “ peculiar 
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and extensive.” He is expected to be not 
only an author—and even, according to the 
more high-minded among the unsuccessful 
critics, to be that without fee or reward —but 
also to officiate gratuitously as publisher's 
reader to the universe at large—unprinted ; 
as author's agent, hawking unknown MSS. 
about among his friends the publishers, and 
placing unknown young men on the staff of 
the leading journals; as dramatic agent, 
introducing plays and players to his friends 
the managers—who will not produce his 
own works ; and, in fine, to act as general 
adviser to aspirants of every species. Nay, 
was not Hall Caine recently asked by a lady 
admirer in poor health, about to visit the 
| Isle of Man, to find 
lodgings for her? 
Heavens ! who knows 
what scandal might 
have arisen had the 
author of The Manz- 
man inconsiderately 
turned himself into a 
house-agent ! The 
famous tale of the 
Nova Scotian sheep 
in the School for Scandal might have been 
eclipsed by the sequel. Now, the poor 
lady meant well enough: she may even 
have thought to show how deep her faith in 
the novelist’s domestic genius and financial 
impeccability! It simply did not occur 
to her that she was not the only call upon 
Mr. Caine’s time ; and she may have felt 
as resentful at his reluctance as the beggar 
who stigmatises Rothschild as niggard be- 
cause he cannot wheedle in his 
bounty. It may be that I am incapable of 
envisaging this whole matter fairly, because 
—to make a clean breast of it--I am one of 
those Philistine persons who shock Americans 
by never having been to Stratford-on-Avon. 
It is true that I have read Shakespeare—and 
even his commentators, which gives me the 
pull over Shakespeare himself; it is true 
that I agree with the persons who haven't 
read him that he is the greatest poet the 
world has ever seen or is likely to see ; it is 
true that Shakespeare is part of my life and 
thought ; but somehow my interest in him 
does not extend to his second-best bed, and 
I do not greatly yearn to see the room in 
which Bacon was not born. 
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I do not even 
care whether Shakespeare was written by 
Shakespeare or “by another man of the 
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same name.” 
of Amy 


Do you remember that poem 
Levy’s, 


telling of how she sat 





listening to people chattering about a dead 
poet they had known, his looks and ways, 
and thinking to herself— 


**T, who had never seen your face, 
Perhaps I knew you best.” 


It is this flaw in an otherwise well regu- 
lated mind, this “ blind spot” in my spiritual 
eye, that perhaps makes me attach undue 
unimportance to the attraction of autographs. 
There is an eminent actress who invariably 
refuses to send her autograph; but the 
eminent actor who is her husband invariably 
sends a letter of apology to the disappointed 
correspondent. Since I am in the mood 
for confessions, let me candidly admit that 
my own attitude has a somewhat similar 
duality. Though I curse in these columns, 
I bless like Balaam when it comes to the 
point. Never have I omitted to return a 
sufficiently stamped envelope with the coveted 
sign-manual—never twice alike. Never have 
I failed to put my name in a birthday book 
under a specific date—never twice alike. 
And though I hate to answer applications for 
autographs, I should be still more annoyed 
not to receive them. And as for sneering at 
the ladies, they have, I vow, no more constant 
admirer. I could, indeed, desire that when 
they are next angry with me they would read 
me before they criticise me ; that they would 
base their denunciations on my text, and my 
whole text, rather than on some _papet’s 
mistaken comment upon another paper's 
inaccurate extract. But nothing that they 
can say of me, however harsh, shall, I 
protest, abate a jot of my respect for them 
or myself. And now let us talk of other 


authors ! 

N R. R. S. HICHENS’ second book is 
practically his first. Zhe Green 

Carnation, which was in some quarters 
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seriously reviewed as a novel, was of course 
merely a skit upon an eminent hand whose 
epigrammatic inversions were reproduced by 
every character in the book with monotonous 
brilliance. Incidentally, there were delight- 
fully impertinent remarks about everybody 
else. There is no surer way of rising into 
notice than to be carefully young and 
clever. Abuse the old men of to-day, and 
you will be abused by the new men of 
to-morrow. Az /maginative Man supplies 
us with some data towards a conception of 
the real Hichens. An original talent, in- 
dubitably : no man can be witty without 
being original, except, perhaps, a British 
dramatist. Where the dullard reflects his 
environment, the wit refracts it. He is not 
the passive mirror of the world about him: 
his mind reacts upon the external object, 
sometimes twisting it strangely—a distorting 
mirror, in fine. The wit never prostrates 
himself aw pied de la lettre, or accepts 
uncritically the convention that rules around 
him. Even when, like Sydney Smith, he is 
aclergyman ofan Established Church, he can 
“conceive no more horrible fate than being 
preached to death by wild curates.” ’Tis a 
poor mind that merely reflects the universe 
and echoes the opinions and modes of ex- 
pression prevalent around. To vary or even 
invert popular phraseology is to be poetic or 
witty ; to vary or invert popular ideas is to 
have an original outlook. Some people, 
however, have merely discovered the method, 
the trick of varying the outward form, and so 
they gain a cheap reputation for originality 
while in reality as mechanical in their mental 
operations as the commonplace people they 
contradict. Their wit is paradox, their 
wisdom novelty. But Mr. Hichens’ wit is 
genuine, his standpoint naturally original ; 
and it is therefore not surprising, when he 
sets up as a novelist, to find him trafficking 
with the unusual. His /maginative Man, 
who falls in love with the sphinx, is essentially 





a study in morbid pathology, though it 
touches poetry in its interpretation of the 
sphinx—the spirit of silence, sublime amid 
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the vain babble of the generations, emblem 
of the Peace that lies beyond the voices. 
The more human part of the book deals 
rather daringly with the relations of a big- 
souled, big-brained mother to her consump- 
tive, profligate boy. The theme strikes one 
as new till one remembers Mrs. Alving and 
Oswald in Ghosts, and decides that it is 
only original as a variation on Ibsen. There 
is also a powerful picture of the corrupt 
quarters of Cairo. On the whole, the book 
betrays Mr, Hichens as morbid. Zhe Green 
Carnation hovered about unpleasant themes, 
but one supposed the satirist wielding a 
healthy horsewhip ; his after work, however, 
his stories—short or long—show him as 
questing in the byways of life. His world 
is made up of carnations and incarnations. 
To say this is not to fall into the old fallacy 
“who drives fat oxen should himself be fat.” 
But no man can keep his real self quite out 
of his books, not even out of his auto- 
biography. Every artist is entitled to his 
own artistic vision and to his own artistic 
area—it is this which makes art and the 
varieties thereof—but for all that Mr. Hichens, 
like so many of our clever young men, is not, 
to revive an old phrase of Matthew Arnold’s, 
“of the centre.” 


AY” talking of the centre, what can be 
less of the centre than a piece of fiction 
that sets out to prove something? Imagine 
an answer to a work of art, a reply to the 
Venus de Milo, a rejoinder to the Moonlight 
Sonata! If a work of art can be answered, 
it is not a work of art at all. A work of 
art, as Hegel pointed out, has something of 
infinity in its self-completeness. It exists— 
for itself—all in all—a perfect timeless unity. 
It lives outside the region of polemics. To 
introduce the element of controversy is to 
introduce an element of unrest, to bring it 
down from the calm Olympos of the Beautiful 
to the everyday regions of dust and strife. 
The Allgemeinheit and Heiterkeit—the uni- 
versality and cheerful serenity— which Goethe 
would make the criteria of art, are alike. 
destroyed by the pamphleteering factor. 
You wish to prove some one small thing, 
therefore you are not universal; you are 
selecting some concrete case that suits your 
argument; and for cheerful serenity you 
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substitute tub-thumping. I think it is at the 
end of lingt-et-Un that Cherbuliez makes 
a wicked atheist die with a startled ex- 
pression upon his features. “II y a donc un 
Dieu,” he murmurs, as he gives up the ghost. 
Now, you might as well regard that as 
superseding Paley’s argument for theism ; 
you were as soon justified in deducing the 
existence of God from the invented experience 
of an imaginary atheist, as fancy that im- 
portant questions of sociology may be settled 
by the narration of the lives of picked 
imaginary people. It is simply obtaining 
conclusions on false pretences: the literary 
equivalent of what in commerce is known 
as the sham sample—the peck of straw- 
berries with the fat ripe ones at the top. 
If, for instance, you wish to deal artistically 
with the problem of marriage, there is 
nothing fur it but to indite a colossal 
novel, embracing types of every great 
variety of married and unmarried _ bliss, 
with all the leading complications that arise 
from two persons having pledged them- 
selves to remain together till death do them 
part. Such an achievement might well be 
the task of a lifetime, a comédie humaine 
which might have defied the powers of the 
author of La Physiologie du Mariage. \t 
would be less a book than a series. And 
such a series, mind you, though it would 
envisage the problem throughout, would 
come to no conclusion—except the end of 
the last volume. It would simply present 
the typical cases in artistic form, generalising 
life. The artist would stand apart from his 
creations. Only the scientific thinker, taking 
them for data, would be entitled to form any 
conclusion upon the whole matter. All the 
great novelists of the world working together, 
contributing here a book and there a book 
to the great matrimonial series, practically 
replace the Balzac of our hypothesis. The 
fiction of the world may be roughly said to 
exhaust the possible permutations of the 
matrimonial problem. They cannot be so 
very many, for has not Polti proved that 
there are only thirty-six dramatic situations 
in all literature? Not a hand but has 
scribbled a line of the hymeneal encyclo- 
pedia. And what, my friends, are we to 
deduce from this mountain of manuscript ? 
Shall we even get a mouse out of it? Can 
you come to any absolute decision as to 
the abstract truth about marriage? If you 
do not, what hope is there of getting at it 
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through the single books of one-sided advo- 
cates? The mere fact that Victoria Crosse 
(she seems to have added an “e” to pacify 
the remonstrant reviewers) has written a 
book called Zhe Woman Who Didn't destroys 
the pretensions of 7he Woman Who Did 
to be a work of art. Mr, Grant Allen 
assures me that he wrote it with no polemical 
intention—as a pure story (in every sense of 
the epithet)—and I can no longer refuse to take 
his word ; but he unfortunately managed to 
convey so strong an impression beforehand 
—whether by his title, whether by herald 
rumours, or by his statement that it is the 
only book he has ever written to please 
himself—that it was to be a vindication of 
free love, that all the world and myself fell 
into the error of approaching it as such; 
and Victoria Crosse has had the mistake 
so badly that she has even written a much 
worse book as a reply to it. I remember, on 
the first night of /wdah, approaching the 
playhouse with bated breath and sharpened 
brain because the puffs preliminary had 
informed me that Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’ 
play was to deal with the duel between 








religion and science. The first curtain fell 
without the question being even raised: at 
the end of the second act there was no sign 
of a Gladstone versus Huxley interest: I 
was on the gu vive for it all through the 
third ; but the final act-drop demolished my 
hopes, and “God save the Queen” found 
me an angry and disappointed man. The 
next day it gradually dawned upon me that 
I had seen a fine play. These puffs pre- 
liminary are surely a mistake: the expec- 
tations raised are either borne out, in which 
case the charm of freshness and surprise is 
lost, or they are frustrated, which makes 
one blind to whatever merit the thing may 
really possess. Thus, when I first reviewed 
The Woman Who Did, 1 found it hopeless 
as an anecdotal syllogism, though I was 
careful to add that as a tragedy it was not 
without excellence. From the artistic stand- 
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point the very absurdities of the argument 
become merits because they faithfully re- 
present and reproduce the illogic of life, and 
Herminia Barton’s inconsistencies become as 
true to life as they are false to logic. She 
does not even “do,” because the essence 
of “doing” is to blazon it to the world; 
whereas she keeps the thing dark till the last 
possible moment, like the most commonplace 
Magdalen of melodrama, and when she 
can no longer conceal the virtue of which 
she has been guilty, the virtue of which she 
was to be the protomartyr for the admiration 
and imitation of her sex, she shamelessly 
poses as a “Mrs.,” and takes her lover's 
name, which it must be against all her 
principles to do. This boasted union, which 
was to be compact of all that is finest and 
quintessential in love and nature, is so much 
inferior to the ordinary honeymoon, so devoid 
of the mutual confidences of even Mr. 
Chevalier’s coster- 
monger couples, that 
the woman actually 
does not dare to tell 
the man that she hates 
the town he has placed 
her in, but suffers in 
silence. All these 
details are delightful 
as illustrations of the 
irony of life ; they are just the unexpected 
things that would happen when ideals and 
theories found themselves opposed to the 
crude realities of practice, but they are as 
irrelevant to Mr. Allen’s imputed thesis as 
the accidental death of the lover after one 
year of marriage or the perverse Grundyism 
of the daughter. If we are to view them as 
arguments, they cut rather the other way ; 
and the publisher of the American edition 
sagely advertised a review declaring that 
the book was the most powerful plea for 
matrimony ever penned. And, indeed, it is 
almost as powerful a counterblast to irregular 
relations asthe novel which Daudet dedicated 
to his sons—not quite so convincing as 
Sapho, because the Frenchman, with a 
keener scientific sense than Mr. Grant Allen’s, 
has takena far more typical and general thesis, 
and shown, though through an exaggerated 
or, as Bacon would call it, an “ ostensive ” 
imstance, how difficult it is to dissever one- 
self from one’s past—the moral, by the way, 
of the Second Mrs. Tanqueray. 

Moreover, so far from proving the superi- 
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ority of free love, Mr. Grant Allen has not 
even had the courage to illustrate his 
principles. He indeed states them plainly— 
in proprid personéd—in the course of his 
pages: a sufficiently inartistic interference 
with the development of his drama; but the 
real difficulties of free love never crop up 
at all. His hero and his heroine might 
as well have been married: to lose one’s 
mate after a year of wedded bliss is no 
uncommon calamity in conventional circles. 
The problems of free love would really arise, 
not from the death of the husband, but from 
the death of his love. Suppose either of 
the twain cools—what then? Suppose both 
cool simultaneously, or one to-day and one 
to-morrow—suppose, as in the compensa- 
tion pendulum, what makes the love of one 
expand makes the love of the other contract 
—suppose one cools and grows warm again, 
to find that the other has frozen in the 
meantime — how much “law” is to be 
allowed before a deposit of ice is given up 
as beyond thawing? What are to be the 
conditions of parting, if they do part? And 
last, but greatest, what is to be done with the 
children? ‘These are the inherent difficulties 





of free love. But does Mr. Allen treat 
them? His admirers, notwithstanding his 
repudiation of purpose, insist that he has 
treated them (véde Mr. John Lane’s advertise- 
ments). But let me tell them that he does 
nothing of the sort. He does not even 
appear conscious of their existence. With 
a strange lack of insight for a professional 
scientist, he has overlooked the essence of 
the problem and concentrated himself only 
on its accidents. He has ignored the 
internal difficulties of the position to treat 
only the external—the problem of the hostile 
environment. The tragedy of Herminia 
Barton’s life is essentially a tragedy of 
hostile environment : she does something to 
which the conscience of her environment is 
opposed, and the result is disaster. But 
tragedies, great or small, always arise from 
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opposing your environment. If a man 
merely wears long hair, or a woman bicycles 
in knickerbockers, they will excite the 
derision of the small boy : do you think my 
lady Hortensia 
could scrub 
the doorstep of 
her own May- 
fair mansion 
without losing 
caste and in- 
curring considerable suffering? In_ itself 
the act is perfectly righteous. We can 
all quote the tag about “who sweeps a 
room as by God’s laws”; but does any one 
doubt the disapprobation of Belgravia? I 
will willingly grant Mr. Allen that his 
Herminia was a perfectly righteous person; 
but even the most saintly “coo” will be the 
worse for getting in the way of a locomotive. 
No. Herminia’s sufferings do not touch the 
question of free love at all: the exact cause 
which brought her into collision with her 
environment is a mere irrelevant detail. For, 
let us suppose that Mr. Allen’s principle 
triumphed and free union came into opera- 
tion, the hostile environment would be swept 
away, Herminia would be lost in the crowd 
of commonplace women with similar matri- 
monial views, and the only martyr would 
be the lady who should insist on being 
married, irrespective of the shock the 
ceremony would . give to the conscience 
of the community. But when free love 
ruled the roast, would the problems be 
over? No; free love would probably 
be at least as fertile in tragedies as 
marriage. Any novelist can work out 
the complications—even without the aid of 
the aforesaid Polti’s tables of plots. The 
problems would not be over: they would 
be just beginning. The hostile environment 
would pass--it is transitory, accidental ; but 
the internal problems persist eternally —for 
they are of the essence. And, indeed, if the 
free lovers understood their own doctrines 
they would not be so foolish as to try to 
undermine a conception enrooted by so 
many centuries and races in the* conscience 
of mankind. It is, in fact, not at all marriage 
to which they object, though they think it is, 
For marriage itself is but the pudlication of 
the desire of man and woman to live to- 
gether as man and wife: the proclamation 
and registration of the mutual obligations 
they have entered into. And surely society 











has some legitimate interest in the doings 
of its atoms, especially when they wish to 
coalesce in a social molecule. So clear is 
this that publication constitutes marriage 
with many. Jews and Scotchmen have 
simply to publish the fact to two witnesses 
to make their marriages legal. Quaker 
couples marry themselves, standing up 
hand in hand before the congreyation and 
declaring their desire to live together as 
man and wife. 

Yes, to the State, publication is all that 
marriage means: to the parties themselves 
it should mean love—free love, love not 
bought by gold or compelled by sordid 
motives, love that, being free, would bind 
itself. No sound person denies that no 
ceremony of church and state can sanctify 
marriages where love is not: love is the 
holy thing, not words and formulz, rings 
and wedding-cake. These sentiments are 
platitudes, and we do not need the free lovers 
to teach us them. But what they really 
mean to gird at is not marriage, but the 
indissolubility of it ; and what they should 
blazon on their banner should not be “ free 
union” but “free disunion,” They should 
attack the “ holy estate,” in fact, at the other 
end, leaving the sacred and inexpugnable 
citadel unbeleaguered. Marriage 7s free love: 
half the pother is a foolish word-quarrel, a 
noisy fighting of shadows. But if “free 
disunion,” or, rather, “ freer disunion,” were 
to take the place of “free union,” the cause 
would gain more followers, In England, 
where problems begin to loom just as their 
skirts are receding on the Continent — perhaps 
they emigrate here, being spent and exhausted 
—the most threadbare topic is capable of 
making a sensation and a library success. 
In Germany free love was, years ago, the 
popular topic for young people’s discussion : 
it was decided in the negative, as it ever 
must be, till socialism establishes a state 
creche, and the family disappears in the 





crash of current civilisations. Ibsen’s 
Dolls House, which was the centre of a 











conversational cyclone in every country of 
Europe, was a plea, not for the abolition of 
marriage, but for a higher conception of it: 
for the abolition of the last vestiges of the 
Oriental and odalisque form of it, in which 
the husband's love, even when it is more 
than lust, is largely occupied in helping the 
beloved to be helpless. 


S for Victoria Crosse’s book, it is the only 
kind of Victoria Crosse Mr. Allen’s 
darmg deserved. More moral than the 
Woman Who Did, the Woman Who Didnt 
is deplorably duller. It is a mere episode 
of a temptation resisted—a story that has 
been told often before and not seldom better. 
The heroine is as noble in her way as 
Herminia in hers, and she may be useful as 
showing that all the nobility is not snapped 
up by the free lovers. That it should be 
necessary to remind people that even faithful 
wives may represent an unselfish sacrifice to 
high conceptions is only a sign of the times. 
Not that Victoria Crosse’s Eurydice William- 
son is less inconsistent or less inconsistently 
drawn than Grant Allen’s Herminia Barton. 
At one time she seems to have definite Chris- 
tian principles, with a belief in the sanctity 
of the sacrament ; at another she figures as a 
woman without belief in the life hereafter ; 
while her most immaculate principles do not 
prevent her from telling the tempter that she 
loves him and offering him intellectual fare. 
But to give your head and your heart to a 
man who is not your husband seems to me 
to approach dangerously near to infidelity, 
and but for racial considerations the rest 
would be a mere trifle. As for the man, he 
is even more shadowy—the man of an igno- 
rant young girl with her ear to the keyhole 
of the smoking-room. That he should try 
to kiss the woman at first sight is absurd, 
nor is there anything in him to justify so 
noble a creature in returning his affection. 
She was perhaps more sensible than sublime 
in refusing to “do.” So that I cannot even 
commend the Woman Who Didn't. Let us 
now hope we have seen the last of these 
books, and that we shall be spared The 
Woman Who Couldn’t, The Woman Who 
Wouldn't, The Woman Who Shouldn’t, The 
Woman Who Mustn’t, The Woman Who 
Hadn't Oughter, and the rest of the conju- 
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gation of the verb conjugal. We have had 
enough of Marriage @ /a Mudie. 

Grant Allen, indeed, .threatens to go on 
writing novels embodying his heterodoxies, 
and I have every admiration for his desire to 
express his true self. My only regret is that 
he did not begin doing it earlier. If 1 venture 
to disapprove, it is not so much of Zhe 
Woman Who Did as of the man who didn’t. 
Nevertheless he was a truer artist in some 
of the stories of which he now repents. Zhe 
Reverend John Creedy has as good a chance 
of immortality as any short story that has 
been written in our time; it is true and 
typical, has at once the merits of science and 
art, and though, like every piece of truth, it 
holds a moral, the moral is not aggressively 
extruded. There are delightful chapters in 
“Cecil Powers” early novels, though these 
books had unfortunately to be pruned and 
trimmed for the public ; and few of his fellows 
have written a finer idyll than /van Greets's 
Masterpiece. A man of such fine and diversi- 
fied parts and generous enthusiasms, of such 
large experience of men and cities, books 
and pictures, should leave the world some 
more durable possessions than a series of 
inaccurate pamphlets. The /endenz-roman 
is inevitably ephemeral. 


Ee the other books that have beguiled 

my leisure I can give less space than 
gratitude. Zhe Crack of Doom, by Robert 
Croiie, is a clever conception, that might 
have yielded great literature in the hands 
of an artist, but which is amusing and 
instructive nevertheless: amusing, because 
it is entertaining to read of a humanitarian 
scientist's attempt to blow up the world, 





so as to cancel the blunder of creation by 
disintegrating the atoms into their primeval 
zther, the liberation of stored-up force being 
sufficient to “leave not a rack behind” ; 
instructive, because it may serve to bring 
home to the parochial mind of the average 
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person the large cosmic view of things which 
is held by the man of science and the philo- 
sopher, and in the light of which they live 
and think. Yellow and White is a highly- 
coloured collection of Asiatic tales by 
W. Carlton Dawe, not wanting in savage 
power. The local colour—yellow and white 
—is original, and, I fear, true. JA/alay 
Sketches, by Frank Athelstane Swettenham, 
may be récommended as an apparently 
trustworthy and indubitably interesting ac- 
count of the “true Malay,” of whom all that 
Macaulay’s schoolboy knows is that he 
“runs amok,” or, as Dryden blunderingly 
divided it— 


** runs an Indian muck at all he meets.” 


In The Girl from the Farm Gertrude Dix 
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gives us a sympathetic sketch of a new 
woman, an excellent portrait of a Dean, and 
a plot that would be artistic but for the 
conventional episode of a girl seduced by 
the son of the very house which turns her 
out. As the girl had never lived in the 
house, but only strayed there “after the 
event,” the climax of the story is spoiled by 
the stalest melodrama. Telling Stories is 
only marking time, as far as Mr. W. Pett 
Ridge is concerned ; but he is a young man 
who will advance. He is graduating in the 
St. James's Gazette, which has a creditable 
literary tradition. Other books there 
are which I have read this month, but, 
as I do not like them, I will refrain from 
the “tarantulous bites of an _ envious 
detractor.” 


I. ZANGWILL. 








